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DR. LARDNER’S CABINET LIBRARY. 


Military Memoirs of Field-Marshal the 
Duke of Wellington. By Captain Moyle 
Sherer. Vol. I. London, 1831. Longman 
& Co. 


Tuts is a very ill-compiled and ill-written 
book. We have, however, neither space 
nor time this week to introduce the first 
volume of this Cabinet Library to our read- 
ers; but we purpose, in our next number, 
passing sentence upon this signal offender 
in a way that we hope will operate as a 
warning to its fellow-creatures of paper and 
print, and assist towards calming the much- 
disturbed districts of decent English. We 
only wonder, that in these troubled times, 
incendiaries do not burn books instead of 
barns. The raw corn of the mind could 
better be spared than the stacked food for 
the body—and we should really not be sur- 
prised to hear, that a mob of poor distracted 
readers had surrounded the ow, or sent a 
threatening letter to Dr. Lardner! The want 
of wholesome mental victuals will at last 
drive people to desperation, and then let the 
‘Cyclopedia’ editors and owners, and the 
* National Library,’ and ‘Cabinet Library’ 
growers, and other large farmers in this 
line, look to their homesteads, 

We must contrive to make room for the 
two following letters,—because, having a 
strong recollection of the grand chorus of 
authors on the subject of Dr. Lardner’s 
Cyclopedia, we cannot get rid of a kind of 
suspicion that W. F. P. Napier’s indignation 
on the 6th of January, at the Simon-Purism 
of W. F. P. Napier’s indignation on the 5th 
of January, is very profitably provoked. We 
should, however, like to know whiclf W. F. P. 
Napier is the true peninsular personage; 
because the epistle complimentary to Cap- 
tain Sherer, and explanatory of the “ impu- 
dent forgery,” has nothing about it to vouch 
its authenticity more than the moaning note 
respecting the piracy. At any rate, the two 
letters will form a very pleasing advertising 
duett; and the publishers will probably take 
care that it is lustily encored in the daily 
papers. 

To the Editor of the Times. 


Srr,—In the Times of to-day, you have two 
anecdotes named ‘ Lord Hill at Talavera,’ and 
‘Specimens of a Spanish General,’ purporting to 
be taken from the Cabinet Library— Memoirs of 
Wellington. 

I beg to inform you, and shall thank you to 
make it public, that both anecdotes, and many 
other parts of the Memoirs of Wellington, are 
pirated from my work on the Peninsular War. 

I am your most obedient servant, 
W. F. P. Napier. 


United Service Club, 
Jan, 5. 





To the Editor of the Times. 

S1r,—The letter signed “ W. F. P. Napier,” 
which appeared in your paper of this day, is an 
impudent forgery. Captain Sherer, the author 
of the ‘ Memoirs of Wellington,’ had a full right 
to make use of any part of my work which could 
be useful to him, and so far from pirating any 
part of it, he had my full permission to extract 
as much as he pleased, and my best wishes for 
the success of his own production. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. F. P. Napier, COLONEL. 
January 6. 


The Errors of Romanism traced to their 
Origin in Human Nature. By Dr. Whately. 
London, 1831. B. Fellowes. 


Tuere is a certain air of dignity about some 
= for which it is impossible to account. 

f they condescend to do the easiest things, 
it is with such an appearance of pomp and 
grandeur, that the minds of ordinary men are 
surprised ; and the operation itself assumes 
a mysterious appearance of difficulty, from 
the laborious and elevated manner in which 
it is performed. The process of multiplying 
two by two is with them a Herculean labour; 
every nerve of mind and body is exerted to 
its utmost pitch, and triumph is painted in 
its most glowing colours upon every feature, 
as they proclaim to an awe-struck world 
their conviction that four is the result! This 
astonishing fact, though it has been pretty 
generally suspected by most people before, 
has never been so pompously announced ; 
and we fear that with a great proportion of 
mankind the shallow-brained coxcomb has 
all the merit of the discovery. This pro- 
pensity to magnify trifles—to flourish a straw 
as if it were the club of Hercules—is luckily 
not now so common as it was. It has been 
chased from the every-day haunts of men, 
to make way for the real operations of mind ; 
people in this breathing world of ours are 
content to express common sentiments in 
common words, and not to lay claim to the 
reputation of deep and original thinkers, if 
they give utterance to truisms handed down 
to us from the flood ;—yet with some men 
this disposition is ineradicably strong. The 
laughter raised by their self-sufficiency and 
conceit dies away in lulling murmurs, or as- 
sumes to their diseased ears the sound of the 
thunderings of applause. Vanity is with 
them the true philosopher's stone, converting 
all the dross of their own writings into purest 
gold—all the sneers of contempt into the 
smiles of admiration; or if for a moment 
the conviction that they are despised flashes 
on their minds, vanity steps in to their as- 
sistance, and turns every look of scorn into 
the forced and unnatural glances of disap- 
pointed rivalry or hopeless envy. With men 
such as this it is difficult to deal. It is easier, 
perhaps, to trace their dispositions “to their 





origin in human nature”—for we are afraid 
we must come to the conclusion that poor 
human nature is answerable even for them ; 
—but the task would be too tedious, and the 
end of no value. For who takes the trouble 
to inquire into the steps by which Don Pom- 
poso arrived at the height of his arrogance, 
when all that can be definitively concluded 
is, that an arrogant blockhead Don Pomposo 
is, and the sooner his arrogance is reproved 
the better. 

Yet, how mortifying it is to reflect, that 
there is no man, however weak in the un- 
derstanding, who has not somewhere or 
other his inferior. There is not a brainless 
proser in the whole realms of space who is 
not looked up to and admired by some still 
more inconceivably brainless individual. 
Every long-winded jackass, who has brayed 
himself into notoriety, is the hero of some 
circle—every blockhead, the centre of some 
system, round which, rejoicing in his cheering 
beams, revolve a number of dirty little con- 
stellations, in all possible degrees of dinginess 
and obscurity. My Lord Mayor shines a per- 
fect Mithras to the idolizing Mr. Dillon—the 
small fry of novelists and poets from Bur- 
lington Street awake the unwearied pzans 
of a certain weakly Gazette—Montgomery 
stands an Atlas, with a world of poetry upon 
his shoulders, before the astonished eyes of 
a lecturer upon pyramids, of the name of 
Clarkson ;—and we doubt not the author 
of the volume we are now about to notice 
has admirers, in the common rooms of Ox- 
ford, “thick as the autumnal leaves that 
strew the ground in Vallombrosa.” 


We have some faint recollection, that 
Richard Whately, D.D., Principal of St. 
Alban’s Hall, published, some time since, 
a jeu d'esprit, entitled ‘ Historic Doubts re- 
lative to Napoleon Buonaparte,’ and directed 
against the sophisms of Hume; and if not a 
very bright piece of wit, it was a very long 
one. A jeu d'esprit of some hundred pages 
our readers will probably agree with us is 
“no joke.” In his present work he lays 
claim to great originality ; or, if he allows a 
brother near his throne, he gives some of the 
merit to the Rev. Blanco White. ‘These two 
gentlemen, then, it appears, hay found out, 
whether by inspiration, or by the slower 
process of profound observation, that the 
errors of the Romish Church arose entirely 
from human nature, not at all by the en- 
croachments of designing priests and am- 
bitious pontiffs, but “originated, for the most 
part, with an ignorant and depraved people,” 
and, afterwards connived at and cherished 
by the ministry. We, for our own parts, 
think it would be quite as natural for priests 
to lay claim to powers and privileges, as for 
voluntarily to offer them. Human 
nature must be sadly changed, if she does 
not inspire clergymen to demand with quite 
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as much readiness as their parishioners to 
bestow. 

“ The errors of the Romanists,” he says, “ if 
examined with a view to our own improvement, 
will the more effectually furnish this instruction, 
inasmuch as those errors, more especially, will 
be found to be the natural and spontaneous 
growth of the human heart; they are, as I have 
elsewhere remarked, not so much the effect as 
the cause of the Romish system of religion. 
The peculiar character of Romanism, in this re- 
spect, will be best perceived by contrasting it with 
Mahometanism; this latter system was framed, 
and introduced, and established, within a very 
short space of time, by a deliberately-designing 
impostor, who did indeed most artfully accom- 
modate that system to man’s nature, but did not 
wait for the gradual and spontaneous operations 
of human nature to produce it. He reared at 
once the standard of proselytism, and imposed 
on his followers a code of doctrines and laws 
ready framed for their reception. The tree 
which he planted did indeed find a congenial 
soil; but he planted it at once with its trunk 
full formed and its branches displayed ;—the 
Romish system, on the contrary, rose insensibly 
like a young plant from the seed, making a 
progress scarcely perceptible from year to year, 
till at length it had fixed its roots deeply in the 
soil, and spread its baneiul shade far around. 

Infecunda quidem, sed Ita et fortia surgunt, 
Quippe socio natura subest ; 
it was the natural offspring of man’s frail and 
corrupt character, and it needed no sedulous 
culture.” p. 11. 


We pass over the nonsense of the tree 
being planted with “ its trunk full formed 
and branches displayed,” because we are 
always prepared to expect a metaphor to 
break down under the ponderous weight of 
a doctor of divinity; we also pass over the 
somewhat unclerical sneer against “natural 
offspring” in which he indulges: but we 
deny everything which he advances as to the 
imposture of Mahomet. He did not impose 
a code of doctrines and laws ready framed 
for the reception of his followers. He in- 
troduced, from time to time, such new doc- 
trines and laws as suited his purposes, whether 
of love or ambition. Dr. Whately’s object 
would have been gained rather by comparing 
than by contrasting the systems of Mahomet 
and Rome. There are more points of resem- 
blance than the reverend author seems to be 
aware of, The pilgrimages and shrines of 
each, equally, we suppose, took their origin 
in human nature; and the attributes which 
ignorance or zeal bestowed upon the Pope, 
may fairly be ascribed to the same causes 
which endowed “the Prophet” with powers 
and greatness, to which he himself did not 
Jay claim, But we cannot, at the same time, 
avoid the belief that priests and muftis rather 
led than “ followed the multitude to do evil,” 
inasmuch as we consider that self-interest is 
a more active principle in human nature 
than self-abasement. We have not space to 
follow theDoctor through his laborious essays ; 
but we can safely say, we have never met 
with a volume, laying claim to originality, 
which contained so little that was new. If 
we take at random any one of his pompous 
enunciations, and strip it of the more than 
Egyptian foldings in which it is enveloped, 
we shall find it only the miserable mummy 
of a thought, dried up through its extreme 
antiquity. Thus, 

“Human nature is always and everywhere, 
in the most important points, substantially the 
same ;—circumstantially and externally men’s 





manners and conduct are infinitely various in 
various times and regions.” 

Wonderful! 

“The errors and vices,—among the rest, the 
superstitions of the Israelites, and, again, of our 
ancestors under the Romish Church,—did not, 
we may be sure, appear to them in the same 
light as they now do to us.” 

Astonishing ! 


Tales of a Grandfather, being Stories taken 
from the History of France. 3 vols. 
{Second Notive.] 
In glancing over these little volumes, one 
is surprised to find a man of such fierce party 
_ as Sir Walter Scott, writing history for 
the rising generation with the temper and 
impartiality of a —— This is not 
the less worthy of praise because the nearest 
of the events related took place four centuries 
ago ; for history, in fact, presents, in all ages, 
only a repetition of the same pictures. The 
faults of these misnomered tales are singularly 
few ; and, for that reason, it gives us no pain 
to mention them. In the first volume, the au- 
thor talks of Charlemagne and his Paladins ; 
and of the former being the chief of European 
chivalry. Chivalry, however, as his young 
readers understand the word, had not the 
shadow of existence till the tenth or eleventh 
century. The spirit of chivalry, as we observed 
last week, is found among the ancient Ger- 
mans, and, in fact, in all countries, and in 
almost all stages of society; but there is no 
trace of the institution till the period we have 
mentioned. Among all barbarous nations, 
the arrival of their young men at the great 
epoch of human life, marked by nature her- 
self, has been distinguished by ceremonies 
of one kind or other ; and in countries where 
the trade of the people was war, it is reason- 
able to suppose that there would have been 
some reference to the art and practice of 
arms, This, however, can no more be called 
Chivalry, than an egg can be called a bird. 
On a similar subject, a confusion will be 
found in the arth: volume, which must be 
somewhat puzzling to the readers for whom 
the work is intended. The regular feudal 
horsemen are described as Knights ;—and 
“this chivalry,” says the author, “ was called 
out as ce of the crown, of whom the 
leaders held their lands.” The crown, in 
these days, was not so fortunate as to possess 
so many vassals. It had the power of sum- 
moning—although even this not in all cases 
—a few great chiefs; and these summoned 
their vassals, who in turn summoned theirs, 


‘and so on, link by link, through the feudal 


chain, terminating with the serfs, or slaves 
of the soil. A vassal, no matter how far 
down in the scale, owed allegiance only to 
his immediate lord, and was no subject of 
the king ; and hence a strange kind of liberty 
prevailed in the midst of bondage. Thus 
we find the Lord de Joinville, the retainer 
of a crown vassal, refusing, point blank, to 
pay homage to St. Louis, and insisting upon 
entering his service as an independent 
Knight. We may add, that, in marking the 
commencement of the feudal regime, our 
author refers it to the reign of Charles le 
Simple; but the system, in fact, was begun 
half a century before, under the weak and 
cowardly Charles le Chauve, when the great 
provincial officers of the crown, instead of 
a life interest in their authority, made it 
hereditary. 





In the reign of Louis le Debonnaire, our 
author scarcely touches on the part played 
by the clergy. This is, however, one of the 
most interesting and important epochs in 
the history of France. ‘The priests were by 
this time a powerful and wealthy body, 
clothed in armour from head to foot, like the 
nobles, and held together by an esprit de 
corps far stronger. In the hands of Charle- 
magne they had been merely an instrument 
of his power ; but the “ good-natured” Louis, 
although hating their pride and luxury, 
overpowered by his religious scruples, fell 
down at their fect. The excess of degrada- 
tion to which he submitted, is at once laugh- 
able and pitiable; and a power which might 
have been bafiled, or put down, by a succes- 
sion of colder spirits, in the reign of a valiant, 
well-informed, and humane prince, sprung 
suddenly up into a Colossus, which by and 
by threw its baneful shadow over all Europe. 

The character of Robert, a prince of some- 
what the same stamp, although much in- 
ferior to Louis in intellectual capacity, is 
greatly over-rated. Some historians account 
him a saint, and some a fool : he was a good 
deal of both. Here, again, the assumptions 
of the clergy are kept out of sight with a 
delicacy not by any means requisite in a 
country where the reformed church is para- 
mount. If Sir Walter continues his history, 
which we trust he will, his young readers 
will be sorely puzzled to discover, from the 
course of events, how a reformation came to 
be necessary. ‘The situation, besides, of the 
devout Robert struggling between a sense of 
moral and religious duty, would have made 
an interesting picture. He might have been 
exhibited clinging obstinately, amidst the 
horrors of excommunication, to a wife, for 
whom he had no real affection—his palace 
deserted by the very courtiers—his servants 
flying at his approach—and the remains from 
his table consumed with fire, as unfit for the 
food of man or beast 

In the account of the insurrections in Paris 
in 1356, great injustice is done to the people, 
whose motives are confounded with those of 
the King of Navarre, who was, in reality, 
only an auxiliary called upon, in their de- 
spair, to assist in freeing them from an in- 
tolerable bondage. 

A perfect compilation of the present kind, 
however, is, we suspect, not only a “rara 
avis,” but a thing that never had, and never 
will have existence; and we therefore cor- 
dially recommend this series of the ‘Tales of 
a Grandfather’ to all persons who are look- 
ing for a royal road to the history of France. 


The Philosophy of Sleep. By Robert Macnish, 
Author of ‘he Anatomy of Drunkenness.’ 
12mo. Glasgow: M‘Phun. 

Our respected neighbours of the north are 

well known to be exceedingly given to all 

manner of philosophy. They are considered, 
indeed, a very thinking people; but we appre- 
hend, with all submission, that it would be 
more correct to call them an arguing people. 
They cannot help this. Mr. Macnish would 
say, it arises physically from the bumps and 
phrenological protuberances ;—and_ hence, 
perhaps, their known predilection fur meta- 
physics, and physics, and knotty “ points of 
faith” in religion, and all manner ofdebateable 
philosophy. We have, indeed, heard satirical 
people affirm, that religion itself flourishes 
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so vigorously in the north, more because it 
forms a constant exercise for the reasoning 
and arguing powers, than from any natural 
predilections in our intellectual neighbours ; 
and truly, if we might judge from the ease 
with which most of those who make their way 
to our metropolis lay it aside, when they come 
among a community who have neither leisure 
nor taste for “doubtful disputations,” we should 
be ourselves inclined to subscribe to the un- 
civil conclusion, 

But be that as it may, undoubtedly the 
Scotch are a wonderful people for ratiocina- 
tion ; and so here we have, out of the learned 
city of Glasgow, and from the pen of Mr. 
Macnish, and the shop of Mr. M‘Phun, a 
book of philosophy—not the philosophy of 
a broomstick, like Dean Swift’s meditations 
—nor the philosophy of a tee-totum, like the 
vagaries of the German—but the philosophy 
of sleep, or rather of dreams, somnambu- 
lism, night-mare, day-mare, and all other 
“ the shapes and forms” that “ do abuse the 
curtain’d sleep.” 

But our wonder is, considering the meta- 
physical propensities of the good people from 
whom this production comes, and the am- 
bitious title which the author has prefixed to 
his book, there is so little of philosophy in it. 
We could have forgiven some absurdities or 
wildness in theory, had the author had any 
original one to offer, or had he attempted 
any bold or profound speculation upon the 
theme he has taken up. But the philosophy 
is professedly borrowed or transcribed from 
Dr. Mason Good, sanctioned by the opinions 
of the French physiologists; and although 
Mr. Macnish has slightly alluded to the no- 
tions of Lucretius, and such amiable rhap- 
sodists as Baxter, he has not even noticed 
the metaphysical reasonings of Berkley, in 
his famous argument against a material 
world, nor any other of the writers, in grap- 
pling with whom he might have had an op- 
portunity, at least, of showing some of the 
acumen and subtlety of his countrymen. 
Still, however, the book is a very readable, 
and perhaps useful, compilation of fact and 
opinion upon the various subjects of the 
phenomena of sleep, dreams, abstraction, 
trance, &c.; and Mr. Macnish has, upon the 
whole, shown a severity of judgment in his 
conclusions, which is creditable to a young 
inquirer upon such a subject, and a believer 
in phrenology. The theory which runs 
through the book, of a ‘sensorial power” 
continually acting upon that part of the brain 
which is appropriated to the mind, as well 
as upon those parts which, we are told, are 
appropriated to the senses, and to voluntary 
motion, is only another version of the old 
mode of speaking of the nervous fluid; and 
is as good as any other until a new one may 
be invented. 

This book, however, small as it is, is very 
unequally written. There are some pleasing 
and somewhat poetical passages in it; and 
several others, wherein the author, in his 
ambition for fine writing, has shown much 
of the bad taste with which one who attempts 
literature in a provincial town is likely to 
be infected. ‘The complacency with which 
he sets down commonplace definitions 
throughout, is quite amusing ; and the bom- 
bast about the nightmare, wherein he talks 
of its visions being far more horrible than 


“the writhing and asp-encircled Laocoon, 





Dante’s appalling picture of Ugolino and 
his famished offspring—the hidden tortures 
of the Spanish Inquisition,”—the sufferer 
beiag “involved in the coils of a horrid, 
slimy monster, whose eyes have the phos- 
phorescent glare of the sepulchre, and whose 
breath is poisonous as the marsh of Lerna,” 
of his being “ Ixion working for ages at his 
wheel—Sisyphus rolling his eternal stone— 
Procrustes on his iron bed,’—or of being 
“prostrated, by inevitable destiny, beneath 
the approaching wheels of the car of Jugger- 
naut,’"—may be all very fine to the good 
denizens of Glasgow, but is very absurd to 
persons of taste and judgment, and far from 
favourable to the reputation of a rising au- 
thor. ‘The unscientific and uncalled-for ob- 
servations about miracles, also, in the chapter 
on the prophetic power of dreams, is con- 
ceived in the worst taste of aiming at vulgar 
popularity ; and the smack of Bible-reading 
in it displays a species of pedantry very 
unbecoming a writer upon any sort of phi- 
losophy. 

It has been more than once remarked, that 
the present book is very apt to induce that, 
of which it professes to teach the philosophy, 
or, in plain words, to put the kind reader to 
sleep. We will not go thus far, although 
we grant that the writer seems to have 
caught the measured preaching-style of the 
good Presbyters of Glasgow, to a degree 
that, as he himself says, is almost irresistible. 
We like the passage—* A heated church and 
a dull sermon are almost sure to provoke 
sleep. There are few men whose powers are 
equal to the task of opposing the joint ope- 
ration of two such potent influences. They 
act on the spirit like narcotics, and the per- 
son seems as if involved in a cloud of aconite 
or belladonna. The heat of the church might 
be resisted, but the sermon is irresistible. 
Its monotony falls like leaden accents on the 
ear, and soon subdues the most powerful 
attention:” 

The following is prettily written, and one 
of the few passages of tasteful poetical de- 
scription in the book :— 

“ Dreams are sometimes exceedingly obscure, 
and float like faint clouds over the spirit. We 
can then resolve them into nothing like shape 
or consistence, but have an idea of our minds 
being filled with dim and impalpable imagery, 
which is so feebly impressed upon the tablet of 
memory, that we are unable to embody it in lan- 
guage, and communicate its likeness to others. 

“At other times, the objects of sleep are 
stamped with almost supernatural energy. In- 
deed, they are usually represented with far 
greater strength and distinctness than events 
which have had an actual existence. The dead, 
or the absent, whose appearances to our waking 
faculties had become faint and obscure, are de- 
picted with intense reality and truth. We see 
them stand before us:* and even their voices, 
which had become like the echo of a forgotten 
song, are recalled from the depths of oblivion, 
and speak to us, as in former times. Dreams, 
therefore, have the power of brightening up the 
dim regions of the past, and presenting them 
with a force which the mere efforts of unassisted 
remembrance could never have accomplished in 
our waking hours. 

“In speaking of the dead, we have a striking 
instance of the absence of surprise. We almost 
never wonder at beholding individuals whom we 
yet know, in our dreams, to have even been 
buried for years. We see them among us, and 
hear them talk, and associate with them on the 
footing of fond companionship, Still the cir- 





cumstance does not strike us with wonder, nor 
do we attempt to account for it. Frequently, 
however, we are not aware that the dead who 
appear before us, are dead in reality. They still 
seem alive as when they walked on ‘earth, only 
all their qualities, whether good or bad, are ex- 
aggerated by sleep. If we hated them while in 
life, our animosity fs now exaggerated to a 
double degree. If we loved them, our affection 
becomes more passionate and intense than ever. 
Under these circumstances, many scenes of most 
exquisite pleasure often take place. The slum- 
berer supposes himself enjoying the commu- 
nionship of those who were dearer to him than 
life, and has far more intense delight than he could 
have experienced, had these individuals been in 
reality alive, and at his side. 
«1 hear thy voice in dreams 
Upon me softly call, 
Like echo of the mourtain streams 
In sportive waterfall: 
I see thy form, as when 
Thou wert aliving thing, 
And blossomed in the eyes of men 
Like any flower of spring.” 

The general plan of the Philosophy of 
Sleep includes such a mixture of the pro- 
fessional, with the merely popular and es- 
sayical, as the author judged would make 
a readable volume, and he has garnished the 
whole with a few agreeable and imaginative 
passages. He has by no means the fancy 
and the intensity of “The Opium-eater,” yet 
there is a passage or two that reminds us of 
that powerful production ; and the following 
we think rather original in its way, although, 
in general, the telling of dreams is some- 
what childish :— 

“ There are no limits to the extravagancies of 
those visions sometimes called into birth by the 
vivid exercise of the imagination. Contrasted 
with them, the wildest fictions of Rabelais, 
Ariosto, or Dante, sink into absolute proba- 
bilities. I remember of dreaming on one occa- 
sion that I possessed ubiquity, twenty resem- 
blances of myself appearing in as many different 
places, in the same room; and each being so 
thoroughly possessed by my own mind, that I 
could not ascertain which of them was myself, 
and which my double, &c. On this occasion, 
fancy so far travelled into the regions of absur- 
dity, that I conceived myself riding upon my 
own back—one of the resemblances being 
mounted upon another, and both animated with 
the soul appertaining to myself, in such a man- 
ner that I knew not whether I was the carrier or 
the carried. At another time, I dreamed that [ 
was converted into a mighty pillar of stone, 
which reared its head in the midst of a desert, 
where it stood for ages, till generation after 
generation melted away before it. Even in this 
state, though unconscious of possessing any or- 
gans of sense, or being else than a mass of lifeless 
stone, I saw every object around—the mountains 
growing bald with age, the forest trees drooping 
in decay; and I heard whatever sounds nature 
is in the custom of producing, such as the 
thunder-peal breaking over my naked head, the 
winds howling past me, or the ceaseless murmur 
of streams. At last I also waxed old, and began 
to crumble into dust, while the moss and ivy 
accumulated upon me, and stamped me with the 
aspect of hoar antiquity.” p. 86-7. 

The best merit of this small volume, we 
conceive to be its collecting together illus- 
trative cases of the several phenomena about 
which it treats. Some of these, however, 
are well known. Our limits will only allow 
us to make room for the following :— § 

“In the 9th volume of the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society of London,’ 
a curious case is given by Archdeacon Squire, of 
a person who, after having been dumb for years, 
Tecovered the use of his speech by means of a 
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frightful dream. ‘ One day, in the year 1741, he 
got very much in liquor, so much so, that on his 
return home at night to the Devizes, he fell 
from his horse three or four times, and was at 
last taken up by a neighbour, and put to bed in 
a house on the road. He soon fell asleep; when, 
dreaming that he was falling into a furnace of 
boiling wort, it put him into so great an agony 
of fright, that struggling with all his might to 
call out for help, he actually did call out aloud, 
and recovered the use of his tongue that moment, 
as effectually as he ever had it in his life, with- 
out the least hoarseness or alteration in the old 
sound of his yoice.’” p. 71-2. 


Memoirs of the Affairs of Greece, §c. with 
various Anecdotes relating to Lord Byron. 
By Julius Millingen. 

[Second Notice.} 

We gave in a former paper some interest- 
ing passages relating to Lord Byron con- 
tained in this work. We had intended, upon 
this occasion, to have entered into a more 
elaborate consideration of the volume; but, 
in truth, the subject is an important one. 
Mr. Millingen writes about Greece, and the 
Greeks, and the Greek Committee, with the 
bitterness of anger and disappointment; and 
we dare not trust ourselves with a contro- 
versy, which comment would certainly lead 
to, without more space and time than we can 
at present ong It is not impossible, how- 
ever, that Mr. Millingen may hear of us 
again; but we shall now confine ourselves 
to extracting such passages as are most likely 
to interest our readers, and least involve the 
character and conduct of others, or the great 
question on which Mr. Millingen has written 
with so much evident prejudice, and so little 
of becoming temper. 

The following gives a fearful picture of 
some of the horrors of the Greek war. After 
the capture of Modon, several of the defeated 
Greeks “had concealed themselves in the nu- 
merous natural caverns found on this island ; 
but as the Turkish natives of Neocastro were 
well acquainted with the spots, they were soon 
discovered, and we repeatedly saw them shot 
in the act of surrendering. In the most spacious 
of these caverns, the Greeks, who amounted to 
upwards of eighty, continued to defend them- 
selves so actively during two days, that, un- 
willing uselessly to expose his troops, Hussein 
Bey ordered a brig to anchor opposite its mouth, 
and to fire into it with ball and grape-shot. 
Seeing their doom certain, if they continued in 
this position, the Greeks offered at last to sur- 
render, on condition that their lives were spared ; 
but having fallen into the hands of some Moriot 
Turks, who never gave quarter, they were, in 
retaliation for the cruelties practised by their 
countrymen on this very island, put to death, 
without exception. I knew afterwards a Turk 
from Phanari, who assured me that he-killed 
with his own hands, Anagnostara. In fact, he 
wore his arms. 

“Close to this cavern there is a narrow fissure 
in the rocks, into which thirteen individuals had 
crept. So well was it concealed by projecting 
stones, that they escaped discovery; but the 
aperture was so low, that they were compelled 
to remain extended on the belly—not being 
able even to raise their heads. Three days they 
remained in this fatiguing position, continually 
tormented by the horrible sensation of suffoca- 
tion, by thirst and hunger; but how cruel 
soever their bodily sufferings were, they were 
trifling in comparison with the torturing agita- 
tion they hourly endured, on hearing the voices 
of the blood-thirsty soldiers in search of more 


prey, and the shrieks and groans of the half- 





murdered Greeks slowly expiring in the midst 
of tortures, and on tremblingly reflecting that a 
similar fate, perhaps in a few moments, awaited 
them. What aggravated the horror of their 
position still more, and increased their fears, 
was the circumstance of one of their companions 
being mortally wounded. Martyrized by the 
thirst a burning fever and profuse hemorrhage 
brought upon him, in vain he sought to restrain 
the groans which the lingering agony of death 
forced him to utter. Were they but heard, by 
the Turks, the doom of every one was fixed. 
Fortunately for them, however, he expired in 
twenty-four hours. 

“ At the end of the third day one of them, 
who knew how to swim, favoured by the ob- 
scurity of night, succeeded, unperceived, in 
stealing down to the shore; and, assisted by 
despair, arrived at Neocastro. No sooner did 
he inform us of the position of his companions, 
than a boat, belonging to some Zantiots, was 
got ready. Some Hydriots volunteered to row 
it. They slowly drew, at the dead of night, near 
the spot where they impatiently awaited his re- 
turn. The voice of the sweetest angel of mercy 
could not bring more joy to the unfortunate 
plunged in the abyss of despair, than the whisper 
by which he invited his desponding companions 
to follow him with all possible precaution. They 
descended to the small promontory, behind 
which lay the boat. Their feelings, when they 
precipitated themselves into it, may be con- 
ceived. The noise they then made, and that of the 
departing oars, drew the attention of the drowsy 
Turkish sentinels. They sounded the alarm, 
and a lively but useless fire was made upon the 
now happy Greeks, who could have replied 
with huzzas of exultation, had they not feared 
to draw the attention of the Turkish ships which, 
after entering the port, had anchored close to 
the island. 

“TI gladly saw among these individuals three 
persons whom I knew. ‘Two of these had been 
formerly patients of mine, belonging to Mavro- 
cordato’s body-guard. The third was a Phil- 
hellene, named Ernest, belonging to a respect- 
able family at Zurich. It was singular to observe 
the striking moral change which the horrible 
position, in which he had remained during three 
days, had wrought on this young man. Instead 
of rejoicing at having so miraculously escaped, 
and re-assuming his former liveliness on finding 
himself amongst the Franks, he exhibited, during 
several days, all the symptoms of mental de- 
rangement. His looks were savage, his humour 
sullen, peevish, and fretful; he muttered curses 
against those who showed him most kindness— 
sought solitude—and sat sulkily in a corner of 
the vault where I lodged, shedding abundance 
of tears. The danger, to which we were during 
several days exposed, contributed, no doubt, to 
maintain him in this state; and it was only when 
the capitulation was granted to the garrison, 
that he became himself again.” p. 307—9. 


Corinth and its Neighbourhood. 


“On Ash-Wednesday we set off for Corinth— 
distant about eighteen leagues: a description of 
this beautiful road, which winds along the 
borders of the gulf, may be seen in so many 
books of travels, that I shall not stop to describe 
it. The numerous villages, once lying along this 
tract of country, were destroyed by the enemy; 
but the bones of ten thousand Musulmen, who, 
after Dramali’s defeat, vainly endeavouring to 
make their way to Patras, expired in all the tor- 
tures of inanition, on the banks of the river 
Crathis, and about the khan of Acrata, suffi- 
ciently atoned for the devastations of their 
countrymen. 

“ Nothing can exceed the melancholy picture 
exhibited by Corinth. Its streets were lite- 
rally so choked up with the skeletons of men 
and animals, that the stranger could not avoid 





treading upon them at every step. The deepest 
silence presided over this dreadful scene. The 
dissonant cries of vultures and the howl of 
jackals, however, served to render this silence 
still more impressive and affecting.” p. 252-3. 


On another occasion, Mr. Millingen ob- 
serves :— 

“ After dinner we left Nisi; and marching in 
the direction of the ridge of hills named Conto 
Vouni, we met a party of soldiers returning 
from the Greek camp with an Arab prisoner, 
whom they exultingly led in triumph. We pro- 
posed passing the night at a village, but found, 
in front of the houses, so many putrified car- 
casses, that we climbed ona knoll, and there 
took up our quarters.” p. 281. 


Mr. Millingen is generally successful in 
sketching an animated portrait, but we are 
quite sure the features are exaggerated ; and 
we forewarn our readers that no great con- 
fidence is to be placed in the likeness. After 
this, we shall give his account of‘I'relawney, 
the friend of Byron and Shelley ; and whose 
romantic adventures in the Cavern of Odys- 
seus, have made him well known, and with 
whose memoirs we believe the public will be 
shortly favoured. 

“Though somewhat below the full-grown 
stature, he was altogether a very handsome man, 
possessed of great strength and surprising 
agility. Nature had given him a highly-romantic 
countenance; his wild, haughty, unquiet, scin- 
tillating dark eye, denoted his disposition to 
bold and extraordinary undertakings. In his 
manners and opinions he seemed to have taken 
Anastasius for his model: and, to judge from 
his lofty language, he had a mint of phrases as 
rich as Don Adriano de Armado; and he en- 
tertained for his heroes a veneration as deep as 
that of Don Quixote himself, for all the giant- 
killers and liberators of imprisoned virgins who 
had preceded him. Born of a respectable Cor- 
nish family, he embarked when young as a mid- 
shipman ; but finding that the strictness of naval 
discipline did not allow much room for indulging 
romantic dispositions, he quitted the ship on its 
arrival in the East Indies, and soon after joined 
the buccaneers, who then infested those seas. 
Among them he passed his happiest days, meet- 
ing continually with the most extraordinary ad- 
ventures and hair-breadth escapes. He might 
have yet continued to enjoy a life so congenial 
to his disposition, had not his companions 
sought to kill him during a dispute about prize- 
money. He satisfied his vengeance; but seeing 
himself closely pursued, the terror he felt was so 
great, that he did not stop in his flight till he 
found himself in the country of the Wachabees. 
The exploits which followed, though not new, 
were marvellous—the quality atoning for the 
quantity. 

“ At length, in a fit of nostalgia, he deter- 
mined on returning home, the place of his birth 
appearing to him then dearer than the three 
Arabias. His native air sooa cured him of this 
intermittent paroxysm, for he found Cornishmen 
a tame set of persons. Growing weary of home, 
he passed over to Italy, where more room was 
afforded to indulge his oriental habits. He form- 
ed there an acquaintance with Lord Byron, who 
derived no little pleasure from the company of 
so singular a character. He invited him to ac- 
company him into Spain; but hearing of the 
disasters the constitutional party had sustained, 
he proposed going to Greece. Arrived at Ce- 
phalonia, Trelawney discovered that Lord Byron 
was not romantic enough to be his companion ; 
and he started in consequence for Peloponnesus, 
where, having roamed in vain in quest of a hero, 
he passed over to Athens. There he met with 
Odysseus ; and so powerful is the invisible force 
of sympathy, that, although they could not un- 
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derstand each other’s language, they became in 
an instant intimate frie 

“ According to Trelawney, Odysseus was the 
personification of the beau ideal of every manly 
perfection, mental and bodily. He swore by 
him, and imitated him in the minutest actions. 
His dress, gait, air, and address,were not only per- 
fectly similar, but he piqued himself even in being 
as dirty—having as much vermin, and letting 
them loose from his fingers in the same dignified 
manner, as if sparing a conquered enemy. This 
ridiculous spirit of imitation was, in other re- 
spects, very useful to him; for it enabled him 
to endure the privations and hardships inse- 
parable from the Greek mode of warfare, with as 
much apparent indifference as his prototype; 
sleeping on the bare earth with a stone for a 
pillow, and, in one word, sustaining a total want 
of every bodily comfort. All this, however, was 
only when distant from Athens. On his return 
thither he found ample compensation for the 
toils of war, in the enjoyments of a numerous 
harem. The courage which distinguished him 
in Negropont acquired him the esteem of his 
friend, and of the palichari. He so rapidly and 
completely moulded himself to their manners, 
as to be generally taken for a Roumeliot. This, 
with his generosity, gained him their affection; 
and his severity ensured him their obedience. 
With similar qualities Trelawney would most 
certainly have risen into notice, had not fortune 
turned against the friend, to whose destinies he 
had linked his own. Whatever his faults, how- 
ever, and the blame which his conduct, in em- 
bracing the party of a rebel and traitor to his 
country, may draw upon him, every European 
who knew him in Greece, cannot but praise the 
generous qualities of his heart, and acknowledge 
him to have been a most entertaining compa- 
nion; and though, owing, no doubt, to his pro- 
longed stay in oriental countries, his imagina- 
tion got the better of his veracity—or, as Lord 
Byron observed of him, ‘ he could not, even to 
save his life, tell the truth,’—his narrations were 
so interesting that, whether true or untrue, one 
could not but listen to them with as much plea- 
sure as to the wonders of an Arabian tale.” 151. 

We cannot conclude without a civil word 
to the publisher : he has given us a substan- 
tial, creditable, cheap volume. The public 
are weary of the loosely-printed marginal 
pages—the Libraries have satisfied them how 
much of good readable type they may have 
for a few shillings; and they are, we suspect, 
inclined to require something more than they 
have been hitherto favoured with. 


A Narrative of the Peninsular War. By 
Major Leith Hay, F.R.S.E. 2 vols. 
[Second Notice.] 
We half suspect, that being critical is an in- 
firmity of ours—but “ ’tis our vocation,” and 


Major Hay must bear with it. There are 
some few passages in his very pleasant narra- 
tive, that are not a little startling ;—but when 
we remember that some of his sketches and 
observations, his descriptions of countries 
and cities, were written when riding post 
night and day, to escape from the French 
dragoons—it is not very extraordinary, that 
he should make some trifling inaccuracies in 
geography, chronology, and history: thus he 
tells us, that the Cathedral at Leon, “ was 
destroyed by the Moorish King Almanzor, at 
the close of the tenth century, but restored 
by Don Pelayo,” who lived in the eighth cen- 
tury—that Charles V. selected Placencia 
as his place of retirement. Now, the Convent 
of Yuste was not at Placencia. He places 
Calahorra and Alfaro in Navarre, where 





they are not; and he spells some names so 
strangely, that, with all the help of maps and 
gazetteers, we cannot conceive the places re~ 
ferred to. This latter is indeed so common 
a fault, with both Englishand French writers, 
that we might not have noticed it, but that 
the Major is particular on this point, and 
corrects half-a-dozen, in a list of errata, and 


all wrong—thus : 
Errata. 


Ought to be 
Castronuno 


Costro nuno Castronuno 
Gijida Giheda Gijed 
Santivanos il alto Santivanoz el alto 5. 
Cahiga Cahigal Cagigal 

These, however, are trifling things, and 
may be corrected in a second edition, to 
which we think it probable the work will ar- 
rive. We give as aspecimen, the notice of 
the Guerillas, mentioned in our last :— 

“T have not, in the course of this narrative, 
hitherto noticed with sufficient attention, a very 
influential and extraordinarily constituted force, 
namely, the Guerillas—partisans equally dread- 
ed by the enemy, and hated by their own coun- 
trymen: a force combining many valuable qua- 
lities with great laxity of principle, frequently 
exhibiting undaunted courage and adventurous 
temerity, on other occasions shrinking from 
conflict, and only formidable to the unfortunate 
inhabitants subjected to their frequently un- 
reasonable exactions. 

“The foundation of the Spanish Guerilla 
force is to be ascribed to the nearly universal 
spirit of hostility to the French aggression. That 
feeling, strongly implanted as it was in the 
minds of a turbulent, naturally warlike, noble, 
though misgoverned, people, induced a very 
general desire to participate in the struggle car- 
rying on throughout the whole extent of the 
monarchy. This unsettled and hostile inclina- 
tion became strengthened by the circumstances 
under which the civilians suffered, during the 
devastating system of subjection to the constant 
visits of different armies or bodies of troops, all 
burdensome, and unfortunately at times pre- 
senting not a very distinct difference of conduct 
in the acknowledged enemy, the soldier of the 
country, or his more disciplined, but not more 
easily accommodated, friend and ally. It re- 
quires no additional testimony to establish the 
fact, that not only the armies, but the popula- 
tion of Spain were in active hostility to the 
French. The city, the agricultural village, the 
ruined convent, alike sent forth persons to swell 
the Guerilla force. At the commencement of 
the war in 1808 no such bands existed; nor was 
it until the provincial jurisdictions had shaken 
the basis of regular government, and subsequent 
to the dispersion of the Spanish armies, that 
these partisans made their appearance. The 
dispersed and lawless Spanish soldiery found 
their safety dependent on forming parties suffi- 
ciently numerous to resist the authority of the 
corregidors and alcaldés, and to enforce demands 
made in parts of the country where no power, 
either civil or military, existed sufficiently for- 
midable to curb their exactions, or restrain the 
self-created importance they did not hesitate to 
assume. * * * 

“Of the most distinguished Guerilla leaders 
may be cited the Minad, the Empecinado; Don 
Julian Sanchez, the Medico, Porlier, the Cura, 
and Chaleco; these all commanded numerous 
and formidable bands, and were of essential 
service to the allied cause. 

“ Nothing could be more motley than the 
usual array of the Guerilla bands. Provided a 
certain degree of individual military appearance 
prevailed, no effort at uniformity of dress or 
appointment was considered essentially neces- 
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‘sary. The Guerilla generally became equipped 


with spoils from the soldiery of other countries, 
or a mixture of the most gaudy and tawdry 
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dresses of his own. The flaring scarlet and 
light-blue jacket of an Estremaduran hussar, the 
schakos of a French chasseur 4 cheval, pistols 
and saddle of English manufacture, the long 
straight sword of the enemy’s dragoon, the 
brown Spanish sash, and leathern cartouch 
belt, with an Arragonese or Catalan escopeta, 
were the not unfrequent equipments of the 
same brigand, as the French invariably de- 
signated them. 

“ The Empecinado, acting in the districts 
more immediately in the neighbourhood’of Ma- 
drid, was more than any of the other partisan 
leaders in the public view. His band, conducted 
with great gallantry and enterprise, became the 
terror of the court of Joseph Bonaparte. Reports 
were often circulated of Don Juan Martin, and 
his adventurous followers, being close to the 
walls of the capital, when in reality he was either 
scouring the Province of Guadalaxara, or levy- 
ing contributions at Alcala de Henares. On 
one occasion he penetrated to the precincts of 
the Casa del Campo; at another, interrupted 
the rural festivities of the Pardo; and when 
more important service became necessary, he 
was found at the head of a formidable body of 
cavalry and infantry, ready to measure swords 
with the regular troops of the enemy. Perfectly 
acquainted with the country, surrounded by 
friends from whom he obtained the most accu- 
rate information of the movements against him, 
personally brave, possessing the confidence of 
his party, zealous in the cause, and highly ex- 
asperated against the French, such a man could 
not fail to become powerful as an enemy, and 
by his successes, which were frequent and signal, 
encourage others to embark in similar modes of 
life. 

“ Of the Asturian Guerilla leaders the Mar- 
ques de Porlier was the most celebrated. At an 
early period of the partisan warfare, he exas- 
perated the enemy by the frequency of his 
attacks upon the convoys and detachments on 
their route from Bayonne to Madrid ; invariably 
retiring into the mountains when numerously 
attacked, he baffled the utmost efforts of the 
French generals to rid themselves of the serious 
inconvenience and loss sustained from the effects 
of his active and indefatigable exertions. Upon 
one occasion, two divisions of infantry, with 
some hussars and Polish lancers, were detached 
for the purpose of annihilating his numerous 
and formidable band, but without success. 
Having obtained timely information of the 
movements against him, Porlier manceuvred to 
draw his enemy into the fastnesses of the Sierra 
de los Cameros, constantly retiring when out- 
numbered, occasioning considerable loss to his 
assailants, who, believing their own safety would 
be compromised by further pursuit, left the 
Marquesito, as he was called, to reassemble his 
followers, and return to the line of communica- 
tion, from whence he had been driven only to 
prove to his enemies the impossibility of de~ 
stroying a force so constituted and commanded, 
when aided by the zealous assistance of the po- 
pulation of an almost inaccessible district. 

“In the Province of Leon, Don Julian San- 
chez commanded an enterprising band, with 
which he frequently surprised the enemy’s posts. 
Moving rapidly,—ever on the alert,—not sub- 
jecting himself to conflict on equal terms,—pos- 
sessed of the most accurate information,—at the 
head of a numerous and well-mounted party, he 
established a renown, conveying to the French 
soldiery an exaggerated impression of his power, 
that proved highly beneficial to the cause. Don 
Julian evinced great zeal. He seemed to be- 
stow his undivided attention on the discomfiture 
of the enemy, and was probably with less justice 
accused of mercenary exaction than any other 
Guerilla chief. * * * 

“ It was no security to a French general that 
these petty chiefs were understood to be at a 
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distance from his quarters; on the contrary, it 
tended to give a misplaced confidence, and to 
encourage the wandering propensities of the 
soldiery, who were frequently cut off by Guerillas 
supposed to be in another province. Whenever 
a chief had traversed a district, and levied con- 
tributions on the several towns within its boun- 
daries, he marched to a different field of action, 
leaving its inhabitants to the merciful protection 
of some other bandit as rapacious as himself. 

“ In the dusk of evening, I have frequently 
seen the horsemen of a Guerilla band entering a 
village to take up their quarters for the night ; 
the stillness of all around, with the perfectly 
quiet and unostentatious arrival of the partido, 
being strongly contrasted with the scene imme- 
diately resulting from it. First, there probably 
occurred great difficulty and dissatisfaction as to 
quarters, proper respect not being paid to the 
defenders of their country, arising very natu- 
rally from the people not considering those 
visitors of superior importance to their own fa- 
milies, or being inclined to resign every comfort 
to satisfy their unreasonable expectations. Next 
came the assembly of the magistracy, to whom 
demands, requests, or threats, were applied, as 
circumstances rendered necessary, with a view 
to extract supplies of money, clothing, provi- 
sions, or arms. Where were the unfortunate 
peasants to find means of resistance? or to 
whom were their well-founded complaints to be 
addressed ?—nowhere with the least probable 
chance of commiseration. ‘ It was unfortunate,’ 
they were told, ‘ hard upon the inhabitants, and 
to be deplored; but the nature of the war, and 
circumstances of the country, rendered these 
inflictions unavoidable; they must consequently 
be patiently and uncomplainiagly borne.’ 

“With all this oppressive latitude, neither 
very temperately nor judiciously exercised by 
the description of people in whose hands rested 
the power, the Guerillas, as I have previously 
stated, were eminently useful in harassing and 
weakening the enemy, and had an undoubted 
influence on the favourable termination of the 
war. 

“ The above picture, added to every circum- 
stance of this noble and most interesting struggle, 
may convey some idea of the depth of feeling 
which animated the Spanish people—a feeling 
that years of misery, constant annoyance, loss of 
property, and endless exaction, left unshaken 
and unabated.” i. 8305—14. 


Letters and Journals of Lord Byron. With 

Notices of his Life. By Thomas Moore. 

(Third and concluding Notice.] 

In the abundance of our satisfaction, at this 
most interesting work, we had marked so 
many passages for extract, that not even the 
, sixteen columns of last week, in addition to 
the twelve columns given exclusively in the 
week preceding, would admit themall. We 
have therefore here thrown them together 
without much consideration of order. The 
whole description of Mr. Moore’s visit to 
Lord Byron at Venice, is delightful. His 
Lordship was then staying at La Mira, but 
he accompanied Mr. Moore to Venice :— 

“ He had all along expressed his determination 
that I should not go to any hotel, but fix my 
quarters at his house during the period of my 
stay; and, had he been residing there him- 
self, such an arrangement would have been all 
that I most desired. But, this not being the 
case, a common hotel was, I thought, a far readier 

‘ resource; and I therefore entreated that he would 
allow me to order an apartment at the Gran Bre- 
tagna, which had the reputation, I understood, 
of being a comfortable hotel. This, however, he 
would not hear of; and, as an inducement for 
me to agree to his plan, said that, as long as I 





chose to stay, though he should be obliged to 
return to La Mira in the evenings, he would 
make it a point to come to Venice every day and 
dine with me. As we now turned into the dismal 
canal, and stopped before his damp-looking man- 
sion, my predilection for the Gran Bretagna re- 
turned in full force; and I again ventured to 
hint that it would save an abundance of trouble 
to let me proceed thither. But ‘ No—no,’ he 
answered,—‘ I see you think you’ll be uncom- 
fortable here; but you'll find that it is not quite 
so bad as you expect.’ 

“ As I groped my way after him through the 
dark hall, he cried out, ‘ Keep clear of the dog ;’ 
and before we had proceeded many paces far- 
ther, ‘Take care, or that monkey will fly at 
you ;’—a curious proof, among many others, of 
his fidelity to all the tastes of his youth, as it 
agrees perfectly with the description of his life 
at Newstead, in 1809, and of the sort of mena- 
gerie which his visitors had then to encounter 
in their progress through his hall. Having es- 
caped these dangers, I followed him up the stair- 
case to the apartment destined for me. All this 
time he had been despatching servants in various 
directions—one to procure me a laquais de place ; 
another to go in quest of Mr, Alexander Scot, 
to whom he wished to give me in charge ; while 
a third was sent to order his Segretario to come 
to him. ‘So, then, you keep a secretary?’ I said. 
* Yes,’ he answered, ‘a fellow who can’t write— 
but such are the names these pompous people 
give to things.’ 

“ When we had reached the door of the apart- 
ment it was discovered to be locked, and, to all 
appearance, had been so for some time, as the 
key could not be found ;—a circumstance which, 
to my English apprehension, naturally connected 
itself with notions of damp and desolation, and 
I again sighed inwardly for the Gran Bretagna. 
Impatient at the delay of the key, my noble host, 
with one of his humorous maledictions, gave a 
vigorous kick to the door and burst it open; on 
which we at once entered into an apartment not 


only spacious and elegant, but wearing an aspect | 


of comfort and habitableness which to a tra- 
veller’s eye is as welcome as it is rare. ‘ Here,’ 
he said, in a voice whose every tone spoke kind- 
ness and hospitality,—‘ these are the rooms I 
use myself, and here I mean to establish you.’ 
“ He had ordered dinner from some Tratteria, 
and while waiting its arrival—as well as that of 


Mr. Alexander Scott, whom he had invited to | 
join us—we stood out on the balcony, in order | 


that, before the daylight was quite gone, I might 
have some glimpses of the scene which the 
Canal preserted. Happening to remark, in look- 
ing up at the clouds, which were still bright in 
the west, that ‘what had struck me in Italian 
sunsets was that peculiar rosy hue * Thad 
hardly pronounced the word ‘rosy,’ when Lord 
Byron, clapping his hand on my mouth, said, 
with a laugh, ‘Come, d—n it, Tom, don’t be 
poetical.’ ” p. 250—2. 

On another occasion, Mr. Moore observes, 

“ From the opera, in pursuance of our agree- 
ment to ‘make a night of it,’ we betook our- 
selves to a sort of cabaret in the Place of St. 
Mark, and there, within a few yards of the Palace 
of the Doges, sat drinking hot brandy punch, and 
laughing over old times, till the clock of St. 
Mark struck the second hour of the morning. 
Lord Byron then took me in his gondola, and, 
the moon being in its fullest splendour, he made 
the gondoliers row us to such points of view as 
might enable us to see Venice, at that hour, to 
advantage. Nothing could be more solemnly 
beautiful than the whole scene around, and I 
had, for the first time, the Venice of my dreams 
before me. All those meaner details which so 
offend the eye by day were now softened down 
by the moonlight into a sort of visionary indis- 
tinctness; and the effect of that silent city of pa- 
laces, sleeping, as it were, upon the waters, in 





the bright stillness of the night, was such as 
could not but affect deeply even the least sus- 
ceptible imagination. My companion-saw that 
I was moved by it, and though familiar with the 
scene himself, seemed to give way, for the mo- 
ment, to the same strain of feeling; and, as we 
exchanged a few remarks suggested by that 
wreck of human glory before us, his voice, habi- 
tually so cheerful, sunk into a tone of mournful 
sweetness, such as I had rarely before heard from 
him and shall not easily forget. This mood, 
however, was but of the moment; some quick 
turn of ridicule soon carried him off into a totally 
different vein, and at about three o’clock in the 
morning, at the door of his own palazzo, we 
parted, laughing, as we had met ;—an agreement 
having been first made that I should take an 
early dinner with him next day, at his villa, on 
my road to Ferrara.” p. 271-2. 

The following is an interesting account of 
Lord Byron’s visit to Ravenna, by the Coun- 
tess Guiccioli herself. 

“On my departure from Venice, he had pro- 
mised to come and see me at Ravenna. Dante’s 
tomb, the classical pine wood, the relics of an- 
tiquity which are to be found in that place, 
afforded a sufficient pretext for me to invite him 
to come, and for him to accept my invitation. 
He came, in fact, in the month of June, arriving 
at Ravenna on the day of the festival of the 
Corpus Domini; while I, attacked by a con- 
sumptive complaint, which had its origin from 
the moment of my quitting Venice, appeared on 
the point of death. ‘The arrival of a distinguished 
foreigner at Ravenna, a town so remote from 
the routes ordinarily followed by travellers, was 
an event which gave rise to a good deal of con- 
versation. His motives for such a visit became 
the subject of discussion, and these he himself 
afterwards involuntarily divulged; for having 
made some inquiries with a view to paying me 
a visit, and being told that it was nh mar that 
he would ever see me again, as I was at the 
point of death, he replied, if such were the case, 
he hoped that he should die also; which circum- 


| stance, being repeated, revealed the object of 


his journey. Count Guiccioli, having been ac- 
quainted with Lord Byron at Venice, went to 
visit him now, and in the hope that his presence 
might amuse, and be of some use to me in the 


| State in which I then found myself, invited him 


to call upon me. He came the day following. 
It is impossible to describe the anxiety he 
showed,—the delicate attentions that he paid 
me. For a long time he had perpetually medical 
books in his hands; and not trusting my phy- 
sicians, he obtained permission from Count 
Guiccioli to send for a very clever physician, a 
friend of his, in whom he placed great confdence. 
The attentions of the Professor Aglietti (for so 
this celebrated Italian was called), together with 
the tranquillity, and the inexpressible happiness 
which I experienced in Lord Byron’s society, 
had so good an effect on my health, that an 
two months afterwards I was able to accompany 
my husband in a tour he was obliged to make 
to visit his various estates.” p. 221-2. 


That Mr. Hobhouse could have done much 
for the present volume, is clear from the fol- 
lowing passage. 

“The papers to which I allude, in case of 
survivorship, are collections of letters, &c. since 
I was sixteen years old, contained in the trunks 
in the care of Mr. Hobhouse. This collection 
is at least doubled by those I have now here, 
all received since my last ostracism. To these 
I should wish the editor to have access, not for 
the purpose of abusing confidences, nor of hurting 
the feelings of correspondents living, nor the 
memories of the dead; but there are things 
which would do neither, that I have left un- 
noticed or unexplained, and which (like all 
such things) time only can permit to be noticed 
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or explained, though some are to my credit. | 
The task will of course require delicacy; but | 
that will not be wanting, if Moore and Hob- | 
house survive me, and, I may add, yourself; | 
and that you may all three do so is, I assure, 
you, my very sincere wish. I am not sure that 
Jong life is desirable for one of my temper, and | 
constitutional depression of spirits, which of 
course I suppress in society, but which breaks 
out when alone, and in my writings, in spite of 
myself. It has been deepened, perhaps, by some 
long-past events (I do not allude to my mar- 
riage, &c.—on the contrary, that raised them 
by the persecution giving a fillip to my spirits) ; 
but I call it constitutional, as I have reason to 
think it. You know, or you do not know, that 
my maternal grandfather (a very clever man, 
and amiable, I am told,) was strongly suspected 
of suicide (he was found drowned in the Avon 
at Bath,) and that another very near relative of 
the same branch took poison, and was merely 
saved by antidotes.” * p- 531. 

Mr. Leigh Hunt is seriously dealt with in 

this second volume—and out of Mr. Shelley’s 
-mouth is he condemned. We quote the 

letter of the latter, because it shows that 

Boy-Philosopher and Poet of Mystery in a 

most amiable light. 

TO LORD BYRON. 
February 15, 1823. 
“My Dear Lord Byron, 

“T enclose you a letter from Hunt, which 
annoys me on more than one account. You will 
observe the postscript, and you know me well 
enough to feel how painful a task is set me in 
commenting upon it. Hunt had urged me more 
than once to ask you to lend him this money. 
My answer consisted in sending him all I 
could spare, which | have now literally done. 
Your kindness in fitting up a part of your 
own house for his accommodation I sensibly 
felt, and willingly accepted from you on his 
part, but, believe me, without the slightest in- 
tention of imposing, or, if I could help it, allow- 
ing to be imposed, any heavier task on your 
purse. As it aos come to this in spite of my 
exertions, I ).'}! ect conceal from you the low 
ebb of my own money affairs in the present 
moment,—that is, my absolute incapacity of 
assisting Hunt farther. 

“TI do not think poor Hunt's promise to pay 
ina given time is worth very much; but mine 
is less subject to uncertainty, and I should be 
happy to be responsible for any engagement he 
may have proposed to you. I am so much an- 
noyed by this subject, that I hardly know what 
to write, and much less what to say; and I have 
necd of all your indulgence in judging both my 
feelings and expressions. 

“T shall see you by and by. 

Believe me, 
“Yours most faithfully and sincerely, 
“P, B. SHELLEY.” 

The following are some hasty opinions, 
extracted from letters, that should have been 
introduced in our former notice. 

“I recollect, however, that having been much 
hurt by Romilly’s conduct (he, having a general 
retainer for me, had acted as adviser to the ad- 
versary, alleging, on being reminded of his re- 
tainer, that he had forgotten it, as his clerk had 
so many), I observed that some of those who 
were now eagerly laying the axe to my roof- 
tree, might sce their own shaken, and feel a 
portion of what they had inflicted.—His fell, 
and crushed him.” * * p. 364. 

“ IT am aware of what you say of Otway; and 
am a very great admirer of his,—all except of 
that maudlin b—h of chaste lewdness and blub- 
bering curiosity, Belvidera, whom I utterly 
despise, abhor, and detest. But the story of 
Marino Faliero is different, and, I think, so 


fencing-masters have more of it than dancing- 





much finer, that I wish Otway had taken it in- | 


stead: the head conspiring against the body for | 
refusal of redress for a real injury,—jealousy,— 
treason,—with the more fixed and inveterate 
passions (mixed with policy) of an old or elderly 
man—the devil himself could not have a finer 
subject, and he is your only tragic dramatist.” 
oe p- 94-5. 

“ If I were asked to define what this gentle- 
manliness is, I should say that it is only to be 
defined by examples—of those who have it, and 
those who have it not. In life, I should say 
that most military men have it, and few naval ; 
that several men of rank have it, and few law- 
yers; that it is more frequent among authors 
than divines (when they are not pedants); that 


masters, and singers than players; and that (if 
it be not an Irishism to say so) itis far more ge- 
nerally diffused among women than among men. 
In poetry, as well as writing in general, it will 
never make entirely a poet or a poem; but 
neither poet nor poem will ever be good for any 
thing without it. It is the salt of society, and 
the seasoning of composition. Vulgarity is far 
worse than downright blackguardism; for the 
latter comprehends wit, humour, and strong 
sense at times; while the former is a sad abor- 
tive attempt at all things, ‘ signifying nothing.’ 
It does not depend upon low themes, or even 
low language, for Fielding revels in both ;—but 
is he ever vulgar? No. You see the man of 
education, the gentleman, and the scholar, sport- 
ing with his subject,—its master, not its slave. 
Your vulgar writer is always most vulgar the 
higher his subject; as the man who showed the 
menagerie at Pidcock’s was wont to say, ‘This, 
gentlemen, is the Eagle of the Sun, from Arch- 
angel in Russia: the otterer it is, the igherer he 
flies.’’’ p. 478-9. 

“ These three personages, S* *, W * *, and 
C* *, had all of them a very natural antipathy 
to Pope, and I respect them for it, as the only 
original feeling or principle which they have 
contrived to preserve. But they have been 
joined in it by those who have joined them in 
nothing else: by the Edinburgh Reviewers, by 
the whole heterogeneous mass of living English 
poets, excepting Crabbe, Rogers, Gifford, and 
Campbell, who, both by precept and practice, 
have proved their adherence; and by me, who 
have shamefully deviated in practice, but have 
ever loved and honoured Pope's poetry with my 
whole soul, and hope to do so till my dying day. 
I would rather see all I have ever written lining 
the same trunk in which I actually read the 
eleventh book of a modern Epic poem at Malta 
in 1811, (1 opened it to take out a change after 
the paroxysm of a tertian, in the absence of my 
servant, and found it lined with the name of the 
maker, Eyre, Cockspur Street, and with the 
Epic poetry alluded to,) than sacrifice what I 
firmly believe in as the Christianity of English 
poetry, the poetry of Pope.” p. 367. 


“ Mr. Keats died at Rome, of a decline pro- 
duced by his having burst a blood vessel on 
reading the article on his ‘Endymion’ in the 
Quarterly Review. I have read the article be- 
fore and since; and although it is bitter, I do 
not think that a man should permit himself to 
be killed by it. But a young man little dreams 
what he must inevitably encounter in the course 
of a life ambitious of public notice. My indig- 
nation at Mr. Keats's depreciation of Pope has 
hardly permitted me to do justice to his own 
genius, which, malgré all the fantastic fopperies 
of his style, was undoubtedly of great promise. 
His fragment of ‘ Hyperion” seems actually in- 
spired by the Titans, and is as sublime as Es- 
chylus. He is a loss to our literature ; and the 
more so, as he himself, before his death, is said 
to have been persuaded that he had not taken the 
right line, and was reforming his style upon the 





more classical models of the language,’’ p. 372. 


We conclude with the following pen and 
ink portrait of Lord Byron. It is a spirited 
sketch ! 


“The personal appearance of Lord Byron has 
been so frequently described, both by pen and 
pencil, that were it not the bounden duty of the 
biographer to attempt some such sketch, the 
task would seem superfluous. Of his tace, the 
beauty may be pronounced to have been of the 
highest order, as combining at once regularity 
of features with the most varied and interesting 
expression. The same facility, indeed, of change 
observable in the movements of his mind was 
seen also in the free play of his features, as the 
passing thoughts within darkened or shone 
through them. 

“His eyes, though of a light gray, were 
capable of all extremes of expression, ce the 
most joyous hilarity to the deepest sadness, from 
the very sunshine of benevolence to the most 
concentrated scorn or rage. Of this latter pas- 
sion, I had once an opportunity of seeing what 
fiery interpreters they could be, on my telling 
him, thoughtlessly enough, that a friend of mine 
had said to me— Beware of Lord Byron; he 
will, some day or other, do something very 
wicked.’—‘ Was it man or woman said so?’ he 
exclaimed, suddenly turning round u me 
with a look of such intense anger as, y S00 it 
lasted not an instant, could not easily be forgot, 
and of which no better idea can be given than 
in the words of one who, speaking of Chatter- 
ton’s eyes, says that ‘fire rolled at the bottom 
of them.’ 

“ But it was in the mouth and chin that the 
great beauty as well as expression of his fine 
countenance lay. ‘ Many pictures have been 
painted of him (says a fair critic of his features) 
with various success ; but the excessive beauty 
of his lips escaped every painter and sculptor. 
In their ceaseless play they represented every 
emotion, whether pale with anger, curled in dis- 
dain, smiling in triumph, or dimpled with arch- 
ness and love.’ It would be injustice to the 
reader not to borrow from the same pencil a few 
more touches of portraiture. ‘This extreme 
facility of expression was sometimes painful, for 
I have seen him look absolutely ugly—I have 
seen him look so hard and cold, that you must 
hate him, and then, in a moment, brighter than 
the sun, with such playful softness in his look, 
such affectionate eagerness kindling in his eyes, 
and dimpling his lips into something more sweet 
than a smile, that you forgot the man, the Lord 
Byron, in the picture of beauty presented to you, 
and gazed with intense curiosity—I had almost 
said—as if to satisfy yourself, that thus looked 
the god of poetry, the god of the Vatican, when 
he conversed with the sons and daughters of 
man,’ 

“* His head was remarkably small,—so much 
so as to be rather out of proportion with his 
face. The forehead though a little too narrow, 
was high, and appeared more so from his having 
his hair (to preserve it, as he said) shaved over 
the temples ; while the glossy, dark-brown curls, 
clustering over his head, gave the finish to its 
beauty. When to this is added, that his nose, 
though handsomely, was rather thickly —- 
that his teeth were white and regular, his 
complexion colourless, as good an idea 
as it is in the power of mere words to convey 
may be conceived of his features. 


“In height he was, as he himself has informed 
us, five feet eight inches and a half, and to the 
length of his limbs he attributed his being such 
a good swimmer. His hands were very white 
and—according to his own notion of the size of 
hands as indicating birth—aristocratically small, 
The lameness of his right foot, though an ob- 
stacle to grace, but little impeded the activity of 
his movements ; and from this circumstance, as 
well as from the skill with which the foot was 
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diszuised by means of long trowsers, it would 
be difficult to conceive a defect of this kind less 
obtruding itself as a deformity; while the diffi- 
dence which a constant consciousness of the in- 
firmity gave to his first approach and address 
made, in him, even lameness a source of in- 
terest.” © * p. 798—800. 





The Working Man’s Companion.—The Results of 
Machinery, namely, cheap Production and in- 
creased Employment exhibited, being an Address 
to the Working men of the United Kingdom. 
London, 1831. C. Knight. 


Tuis invaluable little work, of which we spoke 
so highly in our last number, may now be had 
complete, or in parts;—but how is the pub- 
lication to be made known? It contains 216 
pages—is sold for one shilling—and could not 
therefore have been published at three times the 
price, but by a Society willing to make a sacri- 
fice. What, then, can be expended on adver- 
tisements? and yet, if the truths which it en- 
forces could but be brought to the knowledge 
of the people, there would be an end of the pre- 
sent machine breaking. The Times, a few days 
since, in commenting on the melancholy folly of 
the misguided men under trial by the Special 
Commission, asked, and very naturally—do we 
live in a civilized country? We answer, we live 
in a country where knowledge is prohibited— 
whether that be, or be not, a civilized country, 
we leave others to determine :—knowledge and 
civilization seem to us synonymous terms. We 
are so accustomed to talk of the liberty of the 
press, as a political question, that the more es- 
sential liberty—the liberty of publishing at all 
—is overlooked. If works like this under 
consideration had been circulating over the 
country for the last twenty years, there would 
have been no mad outrages ; and even now, its 
diffusion would do infinite service. We would 
most willingly advertise the vublication, and 
all similar publications, without one sixpence 
charge—but we must not; for one line of ad- 
vertisement we should be called on to pay 
seven shillings tax to the government. The 
thing is ‘monstrous, and cannot continue. A 
tax on advertisements is a direct tax on the 
diffusion of knowledge, and then we hang men 
because they are as ignorant as their fathers. 
And, let it be observed, the tax on advertise- 
ments has not only its direct, but its indi- 
rect consequences: it compels men to publish 
pamphlets as twelve-shilling octavos—to spread 
a twelve-shilling volume over three, to be sold 
at thirty-six shillings; for the cost of adver- 
tising the one is the same as the other, and is 
often greater than the cost of print and paper 
together. Yet without such outlay a work has 
no chance of being known, and consequently 
no chance of success—there is no possibility of 
profit in publishing a cheap book. This necessary 
outlay of money has again its own pernicious 
consequences—it throws all publishing into the 
hands of a few. No man in his senses, for in- 
stance, would think of starting a daily paper, 
unless he were willing to sink twenty or thirty 
thousand pounds ; and then he could only hope to 
have arrived at such a sale as should secure him 
against further loss. How, but for this enormous 
outlay is it, that the only merely Literary Paper 
that has been able to maintain its ground, is, and 
always has been, the scorn of all well-informed 
men, while half-a-dozen ably-conducted Journals 
have successively failed? the one has been backed 
by the revenues of the Row, and could therefore 
afford the large outlay, and could wait the slow 
return—while independent men were either 
ruined by the one, or frightened at the other. 
Will our readers believe, that the Ath a 


pence for every copy sent by post, from twelve 
to twenty pounds every number to government? 
There is, of course, the cost of paper, and print- 
ing, and writing, and publishing—the expenses 
of the oftice—the outlay in advertisements, 
&c.—the profit allowed to the newsman—and 
we repeat, that in addition to these, fourpence 
is exacted for every single paper sent by post 
into the country, and fifieen pounds, taking an 
average, for every number of the paper pub- 
lished. The thing may seem incredible, but 
it is true. As we shut ourselves out from poli- 
tics and news, we are allowed to publish without 
a stamp; but,—and we do not urge this against 
the law officers, who, no doubt, determined cor- 
rectly, according ¢o. the letter, though certainly 
contrary to the spirit of the law,—as this un- 
stamped edition cannot pass free by post, we 
are obliged for that purpose to have some 
copies printed on stamped paper, and it is 
then declared to be another work—and we are 
charged twice over for every advertisement. 
The unstamped edition is called a pamphlet, and 
the stamped one a newspaper; and for this 
verbal or official distinction, we are compelled 
to pay seven shillings for every advertisement! 
We are not urging these things in anger, but in 
illustration. We knew of the difficulties when we 
embarked in the speculation, and we are willing 
to admit that we have been especially favoured, 
not by the government, but by the liberal spirit 
of the country press. Advertisements are of 
value to a new paper; but it is of much more 
consequence that it should be itself advertised. 
Now, we have been quoted and commended 
daily all over the kingdom; and such notices 
are the best advertisements. We do not hesitate 
to avow, that no sum we should have chosen to 
risk, could have bought for us equal advantages ; 
and yet the existence of this paper is only now 
becoming known in the country. We can make 
no return to any one of those Papers which 
have, with so much liberality, given us their 
support, but by the honest endeavour to justify 
the good opinion expressed of us—of this the 
proprietors must have been conscious: now, be 
it supposed they had acted on this knowledge— 
why two, or perhaps three thousand pounds ex- 
pended in advertisements would not have been 
equally serviceable ;+ for surely the commenda- 
tion of others must have more influence than a 
mere announcement of the work by the parties 
interested. 

Bringing this illustrative reasoning back to the 
immediate subject—how can the publication of 
this little one-shilling book be made known? 
We rejoice to say, that the subject is under the 
consideration of the government. We have 
reason to know that two of the most eminent 
publishers have been consulted upon it. It 
was, we believe, submitted to them separately, 
whether a reduction of the tax on paper would 
not be the most eligible mode of giving relief, 
and their answer, without communication, was, 
that it would not—that the great and enormous 





+ This general support of us has terribly shaken the 
temper of the Editor of the Literary Gazette ; and 
in a very Juvenile address in the last number, he babbles 
of “insidious efforts’”” made “through some obscure 
and provincial papers, partly envious knaves, and partly 
unreflecting dupes, to misrepresent our principles, mo- 
tives, and line of conduct.” ‘“ It would,” he adds, “be 
a curious thing in the march of intellect, to send a cargo 
of English, Irish, and Scotch editors to Botany Bay, to 
learn honesty and manners, instead of slander and im- 
pertinence—we are sure it might be advantageous to 
the individuals, and would certainly be grateful to the 
community.” We have certainly had some Long stories 
told us, which might ile the « ity to the 
shipping off an occasional one ; but we owe it to “ Eng- 
lish, Irish, and Scotch editors’ generally, to declare 
that the Editor of the Atheneum is not personally 
known to a single one of them; and that the Proprie- 
tors of the Athenaum have never paid fora single 

dat ph in any paper either in Eng- 








work merely literary and scientific—a work shut 
out from news and politics, and therefore espe- 
cially favoured by Jaw—pays, in addition to four- 





land, Scotland, or Treland. Thus much for ourselves ; 
and as to the “ English, Scotch, and Irish editors,” 
they are, we have no doubt, very capable of defending 
their own judgments. 





wrong was the tax on advertisements, and, 
which is twofold on Literary Papers: we trust, 
therefore, the evil will soon be mitigated. The 
extent of the evil—the extent to which this tax 
operates—is scarcely credible. It appears from 
a very able article that appeared some time since 
in the Scotsman, that one half more advertise- 
ments are published in twelve daily papers in 
the single city of New York, than in the 400 
papers of Great Britain and Ireland, including 
the sixteen daily journals of London. 





Agrippa Posthumus, a Tragedy ; with other Poems. 
By the late Matthew Weavers, Esq., Master 
of Friern Watch School, Finchley. Edited by 
his brother, William Weavers. London, 1830. 
E. Wilson. 


A fervid and affectionate introduction informs 
us that the author of these poems was one of 
the finer spirits, who die but too soon for friends, 
and for the world, and for their own fame. 

“Genius claimed him as her own, which 
Disease denied, and, in the struggle, his frane 
that was too unworthy of his mind, perished. 
He died at the early age of twenty-nine. 

“Many of his works were written whilst 
sickness crushed, with its chilling influence, all 
but his heart and his mind. The one was never 
cooled, and the other never clouded! and vivid 
must have been the flame of that inspiration, 
that the falling dews of death could not tend to 
quench, for the whole of the tragedy was com- 
posed when he was himself convinced of his 
approaching dissolution. What is termed the 
prime of life in other men, was to him but a 
season of contention with disease, yet he shrank 
from no duty, and even his last hour found him 
at his post. As a son, as a brother, as a friend, 
he has left voids in hearts that almost adored 
him, that cannot be filled up; and all that is 
now left for those who mourn for him, is never 
to mention his name without veneration, or call 
him to remembrance without feeling that it was 
an honour to have known him.” 

The Tragedy, which forms the major part of 
the publication,—although it is not adapted for 
the stage,—may be read with some pleasure in 
the closet. The “ Fragment of an Unpublished 
Poem” also possesses merit; although the works 
generally are much, and very naturally, over- 
rated by the Editor. The last verses the author 
ever composed, have a melancholy interest— 
they seem like the echoes of a harp, whose strings 
have broken in their last gush of melody. 





The Children in the Wood. With Engravings by 
Thompson, Nesbit, S. Williams, Jackson, and 
Branston & Wright; drawn on the wood by 
William Harvey. Jennings & Chaplin. 


Tue pathetic old-ballad of ‘the Children in the 
Wood,’—beginning with that memorable line, 
“Now ponder well, you parents dear,”—is 
thoroughly known in all places where robin-red- 
breasts haunt and where leaves and blackberries 
grow: and it will be known as long as hearts can 
ache or tears fall—which we rather think is 
making it co-endurable with human nature. The 
pathos of this divine old song is undying, and 
they who can read of the two “ pretty babes wan- 
dering up and down” till night-time—and of 
their quiet death in each other’s arms “ as babes 
wanting relief,”—and not feel tears, if they do not 
display them, are of kin to the “ cruel uncle” and 
to the slayed murderer: and we would have such 
readers despatched without remorse. ‘To those, 
who bring fresh leaves of beauty to strew over the 
children in the wood, all gratitude is due; and, 
we must say, we have at last met with a small 
group of worthies who almost stand a chance of 
rivalling in fame and kindness the tender robin- 
redbreasts. The real old spirit of beauty and 
simplicity has been charmed from its dim re- 
cesses in the tangled forest; and, thanks to a 
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knot of earnest, able, and humane wood-cutters, 
a way has been cleared for the winged genius— 
aye, genius—of art to hover over the “ Dream 
children” and strew their limbs anew with 
sweetest leaves! 

The names of Harvey as an artist, and of 
Thompson, Branston & Wright, &c., as en- 
gravers on wood, well known as they are, will 
derive additional repute from the way in which 
they have illustrated our favourite ballad. The 
designs are worthy of the touching verse; and 
the engraving on the wood, particularly that of 
the uncle consigning his victims to the bribed 
murderers, with the two little Stothardy children 
in the back-ground, is the perfection of the art. 
The two plates, the one representing the wan- 
dering children gathering blackberries, and the 
other showing them lying dead together in a 
wood-path—are most tenderly beautiful, and are, 
indeed, silent but imaged shadows of the story. 

This little edition is one of the neatest books 
we have yet seen, as far as typography and paper 
go; and that is saying much, in these famous 
printing days! There is a most appropriate 
quaint preface, written in a style rather “ out of 
the common.” 





The Year Book. By William Hone. London, 
1831. Tegg. 

Tuts promises to be a very delightful work; a 
pleasant additional volume to the ‘Every Day 
Book,’ which, we fear, won more fame than 
money for Mr. Hone. Let us hope that he will 
reap the pecuniary reward ofboth in the deserved 
success of the present. 





NEW MAGAZINES OF THE MONTHes 


The East India Magazine. No. 11. London. 
Alexander. 

A new magazine, as we acknowledged last week, 
is entitled to an announcement; but there are 
so many, new and old, that our civility can ex- 
tend no further. This is the second number of 
this work, and we prefer it to the first; it is 
evidently on the liberal side, and of course 
against the Company and the charter. 


The Imperial Magazine. Edited by S. Drew. 
London. Fisher & Co, 

Tuts is the first number of a new series; the 

work is of a religious character. The portrait 

of the King, which ornaments it, is good, and 

superior to the general run of magazine illus- 

trations. 





The Ladies’ Museum. London. Simpkin and 
Marshall. 

Tuts also is the first number of a new series. 

‘The Cottage Girl,’ an engraving by W. Finden, 

after lLoward, is something better than half the 

illustrations in the Annuals, 


La Belle Assemblée. London. Whittaker & Co. 


To this work is prefixed the beautiful portrait 
of the Princess Esterhazy, noticed in our last ; 
and the impression in the number looks even 
more soft and delicate than the proof. We do 
not presume to offer our opinion on the silken 
graces that figure in all these fashionable volumes, 
but the lady in the morning dress, and even the 
morning dress itself, in this work, seem to us 


very pretty. 


The Royal Lady’s Magazine. London. W. Sams. 


WE announced this new work last week. It 
has an indifferent portrait of the King—two 
views of Kenilworth—and four figures of cos- 
tume and fashion, We trace, or imagine we 
do, a well known hand in some of the criticism : 
if we err, then have we another labourer in the 
field of honest criticism. 





PAMPHLETEER 





Remarks on the present Distresses of the Poor. By 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

Tue worthy prelate, whose pamphlet is before 
us, believes the population of this country to be 
redundant; and he holds that emigration affords 
no remedy for that disease of the social system. 
But as the enclosure of commons within the last 
fifty years has, he observes, gradually lessened 
the poor man’s comforts, and swelled the poor- 
rate, he would recommend the system of allot- 
ting small pieces of land to the industrious 
cottagers—a system, which he deems calculated 
to lighten the poor-rate to an incalculable ex- 
tent. The Bishop himself has made more than 
one trial of the plan—first, at a living which he 
held in Cambridgeshire, and latterly in his pre- 
sent see; and the results, we are assured, have 
more than justified his anticipations. The plan, 
besides securing many comforts to the labourer, 
renders him industrious and prudent. 

The Bishop defends the tithe-system, and, 
like Mr. Macqueen, condemns the Beer Bill. 
A property tax he deems necessary in the pre- 
sent state of the country. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 


NOBODY ’S HAPPY NOW. 
VERSES BY A PROSER. 


Nosopy’s happy now—no one who writes; 

Your true poet’s Eden is vanished delights ; 

Eastward and westward,from night until morning, 

There ’s nothing but raving, and sighing, and 
scorning : 

The children of Genius—search nurseries 
through— 

Are the worst nature ever gave being unto; 

And what with their sorrow, love, anger, and 
strife, 

The Public, their nurse, has a terrible life ; 

It costs her a fortune in rods for their back, 

Another in sugar-plums bought by the sack ; 

Yet better she loves these mad children of song, 

Than her good little prosers who never do 
wrong. 


Nobody ’s happy now—no one but I, 

Who sing like a blackbird baked in a pie ; 

From him who lies dead in his griet and his 
glory, 

To the ae tagger of verse and of story— 

Sackcloth and ashes, all vow and declare, 

Is the only apparel your poet can wear ; 

And the mood of each mind that would pass for 
a don, 

Must be of the stuff + Moses Primrose put on. 

Thunder and lightning—that was his coat; 

Thunder and lightning—that’s feeling and 
thought! 

What shall I do for a true-genius token? 

My face is not pale, and my heart is not broken; 

Love does make me happy—life is n’¢ a fetter ; 

And though the world’s bad, I can’t find a 
better! 


Nobody ’s happy now—what shall I do? 

I want to write verses all tender and true; 

But I'm come to buy goods a day after the fair, 

I can’t find an ounce of death or despair! 

I won’t commit murder—a ghost I detest— 

And dreams I consider the plague of one’s rest! 

Then, all my forerunners have torn up the 
passions, 

Nor left me a shred wherewith to show fashions. 

The heart is dissected till, sick of itself, 

It longs to be quietly laid on the shelf; 

How shall I be wretched in very good verse ? 

Make eloquent grief put coins in my purse ? 

Sweet souls of the lyre, if ye’ve charity, show it, 

And sell me some sorrow, and make me a poet. 








+ See the Vicar of Wakefield. 


—— 


ON THE DECLINE OF SCIENCE 
IN ENGLAND. 
Since the publication of Mr. Babbage's 
‘ Observations on the Decline of Science in 
England, and some of its Causes,’ we hear 
nothing but complaints, founded on his state- 
ments, of the loss of glory this country will 
sustain in future ages. i do not deny that 
these complaints are well founded, nor do I 


pretend that the statements on which they . 


rest are exaggerated, but I think that in the 
exhibition of the causes which have concurred 
to effect this change, the most active have 
been omitted altogether; and that by such 
omission, our ——— inquirers are 
rather fearful of results that are not con- 
sequent even on their own admitted state- 
ments. 

Up to the middle of the last century, the 
suaiinn of persons who cultivated scientific 
knowledge was comparatively small. Almost 
all of them were men leading a secluded life, 
and who rarely mingled in society. By their 
habits, disposition, and manners, they were 
hindered from bringing their knowledge into 
circulation. On the other hand, men of busi- 
ness were not disposed to seek and bring to 
light the hidden treasure. Among them 
very few were to be found, whose knowledge 
passed the limits indispensable to their suc- 
cess in the peculiar profession in which they 
had engaged; they neither possessed scien- 
tific knowledge, nor desired to doso. Thus 
we may, with some degree of reason, assert, 
that the sciences were then the property of 
a caste, and not of the public at aie: and 
we find that even at present such is the con- 
dition of scientitic knowledge in sume coun- 
tries of the continent. 

But about the middle of the last century, 
a great change took place in this respect. 
Some philosophical writers subjected to a 
minute and exact examination, those branches 
of science which formed the principal know- 
ledge of men of business ; and, by introducing 
into them principles drawn from other sci- 
ences, they proposed improvement. This 
attracted the attention of men of business, 
and they were soon induced, by that self- 
interest which only influenced them, to adopt 
the improvements suggested by learning. 
The advantages accruing from this change, 
excited in them the hope of attaining still 
further advantages by the application of 
scientific principles. Thus, they began to 
look upon scientific knowledge as a rich 
source of practical advantage. Their know- 
ledge of the condition in which society then 
was, made them soon discover in the sciences 
a power, by the proper application of which 
that condition could be improved; and they 
were not a little astonished to find, that 
that power had, till then, been almost en- 
tirely neglected. By their practical habits, 
they were prompted to give an impulse in a 
different direction to the till then almost 
useless researches—useless, at least, as far as 
regarded the condition of the human race ;— 
and by their spirit of enterprise, formed and 
nourished in the school of business, they 
urged on the application of the principles 
discovered by these researches to the im- 
provement of trades and mechanical arts. 
Thus, scientific knowledge ceased to be the 
property of a caste ; it began to be considered 
as belonging to the community in general. 

But this new application of scientific 





knowledge required soon a new division of 
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labour. It became necessary to separate the 
labour of investigation from the labour of 
application—and the more so, because it was 
necessarily conducted on other principles. 
The minds of those who apply their talents to 
the investigation of nature and its laws, 
must first acquire a complete knowledge of 
the science, in its whole extent, before they 
can proceed to push their researches into the 
undiscovered tracts of nature ; and as almost 
every branch of scientific knowledge has been 
cultivated and enlarged to a great extent, 
by the continual efforts of a great number of 
happily-gifted individuals, a complete know- 
ledge, in many branches of science, can be 
attained only by many years of uninterrupted 
study. Such devoted and exclusive applica- 
tion, commonly deprives scientific men of 
the time and opportunities necessarily re- 
quired to attain a knowledge of the practical 
part of the trades and arts, to the improve- 
ment of which the result of their researches 
may be applied ; and the want of this, renders 
them commonly unable to apply their. dis- 
coveries to any practical and beneficial use. 
It therefore rarely happens that the true 
scientific genius, the discoverer of new 
scientific principles, immediately produces 
any change in the condition of men. ‘This 
task is, at present, reserved for others, who 
may be called the inventors. ‘Though the 
intellectual powers by which the members of 
both classes—the discoverers and the in- 
ventors—are enabled to master their several 
objects, are very nearly the same, the know- 
ledge of the inventors diflers widely from 
that of the discoverers. It is frequently seen 
that the knowledge of a very small fraction 
of a science, even that of a few laws of na- 
ture, is sufficient to put in motion the genius 
of an inventor: but, on the other hand, he 
must be intimately acquainted with the prac- 
tical subjects to which he intends to apply 
his scientific knowledge, and with their re- 
lation to social life and practical use ; other- 
wise his inventions will be of no practical 
value to society, and his labour will be lost. 


Before the labour of an inventor was 
separated from that of a discoverer, we find 
that our countrymen were not backward in 
investigating the laws of nature. It would 
be easy, but I think it needless, to produce 
many instances in almost every branch of 
science, as proof that we often got the start 
of other nations, and that we constantly 
followed them with equal ardour, perse- 
verance and success. Haine, conse- 
y wae occupy a very conspicuous ee in 
the history of the scientific researches and 
discoveries of that period. 


But no sooner had the above-mentioned 
division of labour been introduced, than the 
scene was soon changed. The cultivation of 
the newly-discovered application of scientific 
knowledge fell almost exclusively to our 
share. This was not the effect of choice, 
but rather of circumstances, and a degree 
perhaps of national character, which, how- 
ever, is no dishonour: to the adventitious 
superiority of wealth and capital, we added 
the spirit of enterprise, perseverance, judg- 
ment, and a natural aptitude for practical 
application. It would not be a difficult 
task, but I fear I should wander too far 
from my present object, by entering into 
a full investigation of the effects produced by 
these advantages and natural qualities, to 





show how detrimental the want of either 
would have been to the execution of the 
difficult task which had fallen to our lot. 
But I believe I am supported by facts, in 
maintaining, that in this particular we have 
acquitted ourselves with great honour. I 
hope it will even be acknowledged by im- 
partial foreigners, that our efforts and success 
in this way, have acquired for us a just title 
to their gratitude. ‘To appreciate duly our 
merits in this respect, let them only go back 
to the middle of the last century, and ex- 
amine what was then the condition of all the 
objects of domestic comfort and convenience, 
the means of public communication and con- 
veyance, the condition of commerce, manu- 
factures and agriculture, and, in short, of all 
the arts of civilization, and contrast them 
with the present. In tracing the steps by 
which these changes, unprecedented in the 
history of the human race, have been brought 
about, they will find that more than two 
thirds have been effected by methods, con- 
trivances and machines, invented, planned 
and first executed in this country. The 
execution was not the easiest part of the 
work. It was often preceded by many un- 
successful trials, and a great expenditure and 
considerable loss of capital. But such diffi- 
culties did not deter us; and what had thus 
been carried to a certain degree of maturity 
and perfection by our genius, perseverance, 
and sacrifices, was afterwards transplanted 
into other countries, without any of those 
hazards and losses, to which the adoption of 
such scliemes is necessarily incident, and 
without the painful anxiety and numberless 
sacrifices attending the introduction of any 
change, the effects of which are not known 
by experience. We may, therefore, with 
great reason, assert, that we have contributed 
more to the positive advantage and improve- 
ment of society, than any other nation in 
Europe, and probably more than all of them 
taken together. 


These advantages, however, were not ob- 
tained without a considerable drawback. 
The road, which we were obliged to take in 
order to attain this end, has removed us 
from that which leads to the investigation of 
the laws of nature. When the labour of in- 
vention was separated from that of discovery, 
almost all the inventive genius of our country 
was pressed into the new service, and in 
this it has, since that time, continued to be 
employed. Hence, it followed that we were 
obliged to abandon the further investigation 
of nature to other nations. Our efforts to 
extend the limits of science became from 
day to day more feeble and ineffective, and 
our success was, consequently, very incon- 
siderable. 


Nor was this all. The newly-introduced 
change in the direction of the inventive 
genius of our nation influenced even the 
study of our scientific men. Since that time, 
they are content with acquiring a particular 
branch of sciences, which they hope to have 
an opportunity of applying to some practical 
use; and commonly they neglect, or even 
reject as uscless, the acquisition of a general 
view of those branches, which have but a 
remote reference to, or are not closely con- 
nected with, the object they have in view. 
It is quite otherwise on the continent. There, 
it is common among scientific men to acquire 
first a general view of the whole extent of the 


sciences, before they begin to apply them- 
| selves to a particular branch, Mich they 
intend to make the object of their more 
minute researches. Our travellers, even the 
most instructed, are much astonished at dis- 
covering this great difference in the scientific 
knowledge of foreigners, and evince com- 
monly a great inclination to underrate the 
scicntific men of our country. In this they 
are probably in the wrong. They do not 
consider, that the time and the efforts by 
which foreigners have acquired the general 
view of scientific knowledge, have been em- 
ployed by our countrymen in repeated trials 
to apply a much more limited stock of know- 
ledge to practical uses; and that, whilst the 
first are making a vain show of their acquire- 
ments, the latter are effecting some useful in- 
vention or improvement, 


Considering the great advantages which 
the civilized world in general, and our nation 
in particular, has reaped from the course we 
have held for more than sixty years, it may 
be asked—shall we abandon the new road 
and return to the old? Many arguments 
may indeed be produced on either side; but 
if we do not overrate the glory of holding an 
eminent place among the scientific discover- 
ers, my opinion would decidedly be for the 
negative ot the question. That this my 
opinion may have some weight with the 
reader, I shall make asupposition, and rather 
abold one. Ishall suppose that every country 
in every age produces a certain quantity of 
| inventive genius, and that when a portion of 
it is employed in one way, it cannot be ex- 
pected that it will produce any effect in an- 
other. The inventive genius which is occu- 
pied in applying the already known laws of 
nature to the improvement of objects of social 
life, cannot be at the same time employed 
in extending the limits of science. 


If this supposition be admitted, the deci- 
sion of the question cannot be involved in 
great difficulty. A simple observation will 
incline the balance to the right side. The 
application of the already known laws of na- 
ture is an infinitely more extensive field for 
the exertion of inventive genius, than the in- 
vestigation of new ones. <A few simple laws 
of nature, the knowledge of which has been 
imparted to us by the investigation of one 
successful philosopher, may be applied either 
singly, or in combination with others, to 
many hundred or even thousand different 
objects of civil life; and to this task the com- 
bined efforts of a hundred philosophers may 
not be sufficient. For instance, let us con- 
sider the steam-engine. How few and sim- 
ple are the laws of nature on which its con- 
struction rests, and how numerous their 
application, how extensive their use! and to 
how many other objects will they still be ap- 
plied! I therefore hope I shall not be 
charged with exaggeration in asserting, that 
the task of applying the laws of nature to the 
objects of civil life requires at least a hun- 
dred times as much talent and labour, as 
that of discovering them. According to 
this computation, the maximum of improve- 
ment would be produced, when among a 
hundred men gifted with inventive genius 
only one would apply himself to the investi- 
gation of nature, the other ninety-nine em- 
ploying their efforts in bringing into practice 
the already known natural laws. In review- 
| ing the present state ef scientific pursuits in 
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the civilized world, we are far from finding 
this proportion established in practice. 

Were we now, by the means indicated by 
Mr. Babbage, to turn away the inventive 
genius of our country from the road it has 
pursued till now with not less honour than 
success, and to direct it again to the investi- 
getion of nature itself, we should consider- 
ably increase the existing disproportion, and 
deprive ourselves and the whole civilized 
world of the numerous advantages which may 
with so much reason be anticipated, if we go 
on at the same rate as we have hitherto done. 
A better course, therefore, would be pursued 
by removing the obstacles, which are opposed 
to the free and uninterrupted progress of ap- 
plying our inventive genius to practical uses. 
The Quarterly Review has, in its last number, 
indicated some of the principal causes of ob- 
struction—the expensiveness of the patents, 
and the deficiency of the laws which are 
intended to protect the property of new 
inventions. 

The investigation of the laws of nature 
itself we may then, without regret, leave to 
the industry of other nations. Ly this course 
we shall, indeed, be deprived of the more 
specious glory of the contributing copiously 
to the discovery of new laws of nature ; but 
we may console ourselves for this loss, by the 
consideration, that we are acquiring the gra- 
titude of the world by promoting, in so effi- 
cient a manner, the improvement of its con- 
dition by our efforts. 





EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM AN ENGLISH 
TRAVELLER IN SPAIN. 

[The following letter, written by a literary gentleman 
now travelling in Spain, will perhaps interest some of 
our readers. Ihe writer, a man of acute observation, 
and a practised traveller, is, we understand, collecting 
materials for a work on the Peninsula, which, as the 
present state of Spain is almost unknown, will, we ap- 
prehend, be a very acceptable present to the English 
— Madrid, 23rd October, 1830. 

I take the opportunity of a courier from the 
British Embassy, to send you a little intelligence 
of myself. Since leaving London, I have seen 
much, but nothing that is to be seen in any 
other of the countries of Europe, is worth a tittle 
of what is to be seen in Spain. ‘This is a most 
extraordinary and most interesting country—dif- 
fering from every other, in the whole modes of 
life, and aspect of things; and I do not hesi- 
tate to affirm, that the English are greatly more 
ignorant of Spain and the Spanish people, than 
of South Africa, or South America. The reason 
that first prompted me to undertake a journey 
to Spain, was the conviction that Spain was a 
terra incognita; and that there existed an ab- 
solute want of some book that might dispel in 
some degree, the ignorance that prevailed. 1 
have found my suspicions most amply justified; 
Ihave found the condition of things in Spain— 
in the modes of life—in domestic economy— 
such as no one who has not visited this country 
has the faintest notion of. Even of the state of 
political party in Spain, there is the profoundest 
ignorance in England. I have many a time a 
hearty laugh at the absurdities I read occasion- 
ally in the Times and Courier, which I see at 
the Ambassador’s.¢ I almost fancy you will 
suppose I am jesting when I tell you, that while 
and I were walking last night in a very 
extensive garden, about a mile from Madrid, to 
which all the world has access, we met, in the 
most distant and retired part of it, that most 
redoubtable tyrant Ferdinand VII., who is sup- 
posed in merry England scarcely ever to trust 
himself out of his palace, and never without all 
his guards at his heels: he was walking accom- 
panied by a single gentleman, and not a guard 





within a mile of him. All this is truth—plain 
truth ; and I could tell forty other things as in- 
credible. I have seen much of Spanish life— 
in all ranks of society here; and from an intro- 
duction I obtained through » [have gained 
a great deal of information respecting the King, 
Queen, and Court: things, wiich, though in 
themselves of little value, give zest to a book, 
and are much prized by a certain class. 

I have now been two months in Madrid, and 
previously spent some weeks in Biscay. To- 
morrow I go to Seville, through La Mancha, 
and the Sierra Morena; fron Seville to Cadiz, 
—Cadiz to Gibraltar, Malaga, Granada, Murcia, 
Valencia. 1 cannot tell the precise time of my 
return. The climate of London will scarcely 
appear tolerable, after this climate. It is to- 
day the 23rd October, and quite summer. One 
sits with open windows, sleeps under one sheet, 
and seeks out the shade. 

I need not speak to you of the discomforts of 
travelling,—you who have stood up to your 
knees in fleas, and snored a concert with the 
lion—but there are discomforts elsewhere than 
in Africa; and the anticipation of London, 
brings with it many pleasant contrasts. I have 
not sat down to a really comfortable dinner since 
I left England; nor tasted a morsel of butter 
fit for a man of taste to eat; and then we can’t 
get porridge; and all the milk is sheep’s milk. 
The thing that surprises me is, that we swallow 
the horrible messes of the country, and yet live. 
Oh! for roast meat and potatoes and pudding !— 
and yet such a wish seems very heathenish, 
when a man has his grapes, and his melon, and 
his pomegranate every day. 








+ It does not follow, that the writer is a jot better 
acquainted with the political parties, than either of the 
editors of the 7'imes or the Courier—it is not reading 
the papers at the Ambassador's, or gathering court anec- 
dotes, or residing three months at Madrid, that will 
initiate a foreigner in all the mystery of party, in a 
country were there is no public organ of opmion, and 
where no man dare express his feelings, even in private. 
We could tell the writer things that would startle him 
more than any he is likely to startle us with. Every 
man at all conversant with the history of Spain for the 
last twenty years, must know that all important changes 
have been brought about by Secret Sucieties ; now we 
may mention, that the notices of these which appeared a 
short time since in the Atheneum, were the first insight, 
the great majority of Spaniards, and even infiucutial 
men, got into the real history of those dark but powerful 
bodies. The papers containing them were bought with 
eagerness by the refugees in this country—were trans- 
mitted to Paris, to Madrid, and even translated and 
forwarded to friends in all parts of Spain. We suspect 
the writer of the letter has his prejudices—but his work 
must be a valuable and interesting one, and much 
wanted.— Ed. 





A MATIN SONG. 
“The sweet hour of priae.” 
Goop morrow te the hills again; 
Good morrow to the lea; 
Good morrow to the hollow glen, 
And to the greenwood tree ! 
The ring-dove leaves her ivy bower, 
The seamew quits the sea, 
The skylark in his sun-bright tower 
Is chanting merrilie ! 
Good morrow to the dappled skies ; 
Good morrow to the lake; 
Good morrow to the melodies 
The praiseful torrents make! 
The river blue—the waterfall— 
The small brook on the lea ; 
Good morrow to them, one and all,— 
The beautiful—the free ! 
R. F. H. 





The following striking lines form the Epitaph 
of a miller in Richmond Church-Yard. ‘They 
are traditionally said to have been dreamed by 
him the night preceding his death:— 

Earth walks upon earth, glittering like gold ; 

Farth turns to earth, sooner than it would ; 

Farth builds upon earth cities and towers ; 





Ear th says to earth—AJl this shall be ours. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


Jan. 4.—The conclusion of the report upon 
pine-apples, and the meteorological register kept 
in the society’s garden for December were ecom- 
municated to the members, which latter included 
some remarks upon the mean temperature of last 
year, in comparison with others. A variegated 
Waratah Camellia was exhibited by Mr. Alluutt, 
from his fine collection at Clapham; some Bezi 
de Caissoy pears were also on the table, from 
Mr. James Young of Epsom, and we observed 


| a large collection of apples and pears from the 
| garden of the society, partly in illustration of 


experiments on the best inode of preserving them, 
now proceeding. 

It was announced that the supplemental part 
to the 7th volume of the Transactions was ready 
for delivery to the Fellows. 

Sir Thomas Dalrymple Hesketh, Bart., was 
elected a fellow of the society. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 5.—Professor Sedgwick, President in the 
Chair.—A paper was read ‘ On the general struc- 
ture of the Lake Mountains of the North of En- 
gland, and on the great dislocation by which 
they have been separated from the neighbouring 
chains, by the Rev. Adam Sedgwick, Pres.G.S., 
Woodwardian Professor of Geology, Cambridge, 
&c.’ 

Among the donations exhibited at the meeting 
was a collection of specimens from the western 
coasts of Australia, presented by Peter Cun- 
ningham, Esq., and a work by Professor Han- 
steen, entitled ‘ Untersuchungen tiber den Mag- 
netismus der Erde,’ presented by HenryCampbell 
White, Esq., F.G.S., &c. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Jan. 6.—The monthly meeting was held in 
Bruton-strect, J. E. Bicheno, Esq. in the chair. 
—After the minutes of the last meeting had 
been read and confirmed, tifteen new members 
and three corresponding members were elected, 
and certificates in favour of fourteen candidates 
proposed. The report of the council stated the 
cash receipts of the month at 322/. and the 
number of visitors to the garden 2730. . 

‘The presents were numerous and interesting, 
and the first printed reportof the proceedings 
of the Committee of Science and Correspondence, 
was delivered to the members, gratis. Auditors 
for the accounts of the year 1830, were elected, 
and some discussion on the subject of the bye 
laws occurred, in which Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Serj. 
Andrews,the chairman, and others, took part. Mr. 
Vigors made some interesting observations on 
several species of parrots plaved on the table, one 
of which he stated lived entirely on the ground, 
contrary to the general habits of this numerous 
family; after which the meeting was adjourned. 





MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY. 


Dec. 28.—Peter Mark Roget, M.D., Sec. 
R.S., President, in the chair. A valuable paper 
on omental hernia, by John Macfarlane, M.D., 
was read. From the cases of this disease which 
have come under the author’s observation, he 
assures us, that the symptoms, both local and 
general, are often extremely severe, and call for 
a more prompt and active treatment, than seems 
to be followed by some of the chief surgical au- 
thorities of the present day. 


ARTISTS AND AMATEURS’ CONVERSAZIONE. 

Jan. 5.—This society held their third monthly 
meeting at the Freemasons’ Tavern. There was 
a remarkably full attend of s and 
visitors, including several Royal Academicians 
and distinguished literary persons. If there 
had eben nothing else exhibited, but the most 
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opening was made in the crater of the volcano, 
from whence were ejected bituminous matter, 
lapillo, and large stones hurled to a great dis- 
tance. The Japiilo is of the same colour as that 
under which Pompeii was buried. The moun- 
tain has not yet vomited forth lava, but these 
terrible signs, generally the precursors of an 
eruption more or less considerable, have caused 
great alarm amongst the owners of the neigh- 
bouring vineyards. On the 24th the wells in 
the houses approaching to the Hermitage were 
dried up. This is considered the first warning 
to quit the vicinity and thus escape death, 

Honest Criticism.—We are happy to see that 
the new evening paper, the Albion, intends, as 
Soon as arrangements can be made, to take up 
the cause of sound literature, and join with us 
in a fearless exposure of the trade criticism, 
which has done, and is doing, so much mischief. 
There was an excellent article on the subject, 
full of undisguised truths, in the paper of De- 
cember the 29th. If the editor be the gentle- 
man generally reported, he may bring some 
curious illustrative facts that will save him 
a whole volume of words: and nothing, we are 
satisfied, would win for the Paper more support. 

A patent has been taken out lately for a me- 
tallic lining and damper for chimneys, which is 
to render them fire-proof, not liable to smoke, 
and also supersede the use of climbing boys, 
as they are in all cases easily swept by the 
machine. 

Lancaster, the quaker. the great promoter of 
education in this counrry, has established him- 
self at Montreal, in Canada, where he has just 
commenced a periodical work, called ‘ The Ga- 
zette of Education,’ from which we extract the 
following anecdote of George II1.:— 

“Tir ror TAT.—The King was repeatedly 
at Weymouth, for the benefit of sea air. One 
morning he was ta’:ing his usual walk, which he 


often did alone, and about the palace, very early, 


when he came into contact with two sentinels, 
and was challenged by one of them, as being on 
forbidden ground, with ‘I say old one, you have 
no business there.’ The King’s dress, the 
morning being cold, was a great cvat, which 
concealed his person and made the new re- 
eruit mistake him for a country farmer. Both 
sentinels belonged to a regiment which had 
marched in, only the evening before. One of them 
only knew the King, but was prevented check- 
ing the bluntness of his companion by the King 
going up to the challenger and keeping up his 
disguise. The sentinel and the King had a few 
words together, when the latter gave him a 
erown, in true kingly style, knowing that the 
man only did his duty and meant no harm, and 
that strangers were forbidden entrance into that 
part of the premises. On the King retiring, 
and before he was out of hearing, the challenger 
went up to the other sentinel and shaking the 
money in his hand, said ‘I have done the old 
one out of five shillings,’ when he was thunder- 
struck, by his companion saying ‘ Why—do you 
know that was the King!’ The King heard it 
and passed away, leaving the poor sentinel ready 
to shrink his head to the very soles of the shoes. 
The King loved a merry thing, and remembered 
the transaction ; for, two years after, he was going 
into the house of peers, at the meeting of par- 
liament, and in passing between two files of sol- 
diers from the carriage to the door, he recog- 
nized the gentleman recruit who had so politely 
accosted him at Weymouth, and turning round, 
suddenly addressed him with, ‘I say, have you 
done another old one out of five shillings since 
I saw you Jast?”? The King went smiling into 
the house of peers and left the soldier wishing 
to sink into the earth.” 

Count Gondomar’s opinion of Queen Elizabeth 
and the Reformers.—In the castle of Simancas, 
in Spain, where the ancient records of the 
Spanish monarchy .are--kept, there are some 





letters written by the Count of Gondomar, a 
Spanish nobleman, who was with Philip LI. in 
England, to his first cousin the Archbishop of 
Seville. Amongst them there is an answer to 
one from that Prelate, in which, as it would 
appear, he had asked if the Count was of opinion 
that Protestantism would again prevail in Eng- 
land after Queen Mary's death. The Count 
answered, “ About what you ask, whether our 
religion will prevail after our Queen’s death, 
I'll tell you, that if God helps the thing, it will 
be possible, because to him everything is pos- 
sible; but I assure you that only the Almighty can 
doit. In the first place, the nobility are sighing 
for the property of the convents, of which they 
were very justly deprived by our Queen, and I 
firmly believe that to possess it again they would 
turn Jews, if that were necessary. As for the 
middle classes, they are so fond of reading the 
Bible, that no good, you know, can be expected 
from them; and as to the lower orders, they 
have found out that it is considerably cheaper 
to be Protestants, and they consider the thing 
~ in a trading point of view. It is possible 
that they might go on as before, if the new 
Queen were like her late sister; but no two 
people were ever less alike. I was acquainted 
with Elizabeth in England, and either I am 
very much mistaken, or she will never be ruled 
by anybody: she will not be a Catholic, if it 
were only to prevent our Holy Father from 
commanding her; she looks as she were born 
to rule not only states but churches; and I am 
sure that, were she not a Protestant already, she 
would become one, that she might be the head 
of everything in the kingdom.” 








Athenaum Avdbertisement. 
NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 





A Grammar of the Hebrew Language, by Moses 
Stewart, is in the press. 

Just subscribed.—Parsey ou Miniature Painting, 
7s. 6d.—Matthews on Naval Timber and Arboriculture, 
15s.—Currie’s, Dr. (Liverpool) Memoirs, by W. Wal- 
lace Currie, 2 vol. 8vo., il. 8s.—The British Stage- 
Coach, Van, and Waggon Directory, 2s. 6¢.—Grant’s 
Beauties of Modern Poetry, 7s. 6d.—The Killarney 
Poor Scholar, 2s. 6¢.—Keeth’s Evidence of Prophecy, 
6th edit., Gs. 6¢.—Wilson’s Sermons on the Sabbath, 
2s. 6d.—Tom Thumb, illustrated, by G. Cruickshank, 
ls. 6d.—Surtees’ Horseman’s Manual, and Law of 
Warranty, 5s.—Bennett’s Practice in a Master’s Office 
in Chancery, 13s.—W arwick’s Reply to Irving, 5s.— 
Simpson’s Manual of Religious Instruction, 5s.— British 
Melodies, by ‘I. H. Cornish, 10s. 6¢.—Chitty’s Equity 
Index, 31. 13s. 6d.—Selwyn’s Nisi Prius, 2 vols. cr. Svo., 
21. 18s.—Robinson Crusoe, with plates, half bd., 6s.— 
Percival’s Ancient History, 5s.—Alfred Dudley, 5s.— 
Life of Sir H. Davy, by A. J. Paris, M.D. &c., | vol., 
3l. 3s.—The English Army in France, 2 vols. 8vo. 2nd 
edit,, 21s. 

FINE ARTS. 

Just published.—The Smugglers Alarmed, Knight, 
Fairland, in Lithography. 

Eight Acts of Mercy, after Flaxman, by Lewis, in 
imitation of the drawing. 

The Empty Wallet, Inskipp, by Giller. 





METEOROLCGICAL JOURNAL 


Days of | Thermom. | Barometer. ye . 
W.«Mon. | Max. Min Me | Winds. Weather. 


Th. 30/ 43 43 29.10 |SE.to SW. Cloudy. 








Fr. 31) 45 28 29.40 5S.W. Cloudy. 
Sat. 1/42 34 29.45 5.W. Clear. 
Sun. 2) 40 431 29.55 Ss Cloudy. 


Tues. 439 39 | Stat. |S. Ditto. 
Wed. 5 40 32 Stat. E. | Ditto. 

Prevailing Clouds.—Cumulus, Cumulostratus, and 
Cirrocuraulus. 

Nights and mornings fair. 

Mean temperature of the week, 38°. 

Astronomical Observations. 

The Sun in perigeum on Saturday. 

The Moon and Saturn in conjunction on Sunday, at 
at 11h. 8m. a.m. 

Saturn’s geocentric long.on Wed. 1° 19’ in Virgo. 


Mon. 3/43 35 | 29.65 |S.toS.W.| Ditto. 
| | to K. 





Mars — 18° 34’ in Aries. 
Venus _ — 18° 9 in Capricorn. 
Sun’s — — 14°28'in Ditto. 


Length of day on Wed. 7h. 56m. ; increased, 12m. 
Sun’s horary motion 2‘ 32”, ithmic number 


“distance 9.99266, 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


TO PRINTERS. 


PATENT COLUMBIAN PRINTING 
PRESS. 


fq BSSRS. CLYMER and DIXON beg to 

inform the Trade, that they have REMOVED their 
MANUFACTORY to more extensive PREMISES, situate at 
No. 10, FINSBURY STREET, FINSBURY SQUARE, where they 
will now be able to execute all Orders for the Columbian Press 
with the utmost despatch, having a number of each size constantly 
on hand. 

The mechanical principles, which are peentiar to the construc- 
tion of the COLUMBIAN VRESS, and which co-operate in pro- 
duciug the impression, preclude all other Presses from standin: 
in competition with it; for, so far from any d: ficiency, there is 
a superabundance of power, which may be so graduated and 
adjusted, that not only double demy, but double royal forms, are 
— with the greatest ease and facility. This Press, besides, 
s of the most essential importance to Printers, as it exempts them 
from those vexatious and frequent expenses by accidents which 
are so common to other Presses, and by which they are so often 
inconvenienced. 

The numerous Testimonials which Messrs. Clymer and Dixon 
have received, both trom Euglish and Trangatlantic Printers, as 
well as from those on the Continent, who have used the Colum- 
bian Press for ee years, concur in declaring its superiority to 
consist in the following leading particutars :—Sujerabundant 
Power; Mechanical Precision of Impression; Considerably less 
Injury to the Types; much greater facility in working the 

rgest Forms; ease to the Workman; constant good Condition, 
and Durability. 








Extract from the London Ercyclopedia, Part 35. 

“ The Columbian Press, invented by Mr. G. Clymer, possesses 
superior advantages, from the amazing power of the impression, 
and the stability of the workmanship, which it is next to impos- 
sible to break ; and for these, as well as other advantages, it per- 
haps will never be excelled. The testimonials in favour of thi 
Press, by almost every Master Printer who has used it, prove it 
to be the most complete Press now in use ; and at present it ap- 
pears scarcely susceptible of improvement.” 

At the solicitation of many Printers, Clymer and Dixon have 
determined on manufacturing Presses of a small size, such as 
Demy and Post, which will be found much more effective than 
any Small Presses hitherto used : the Columbian principle being 
————- calculated to add immense power to the convenience 
of a Small Portable Press. 

The Trade supplied with INKING TABLES, IRON IMPOSING 
TABLEs, and CHASES, 

London, 1831. 





ESSRS. ROWLAND and SON view it as 
a duty incumbent upon them, at the close of the past 
and at the commencement of a new year, to acknowledge, with 
the proudest emotions of gratitude, that distinguished patronage 
with which they have been honoured by the Nobility, Gentry, 
and Public at large, with respect to the ORIGINAL MACASSAR 
OLL, and KALYDOR; articles which have obtained a celebrity 
pre-eminently great. 
A. R. and 5. ceepesstlly solicit a continuance of that high pa- 
ge with which they have long been favoured; at the same 
earnestly caution the Public against base counterfeit imita- 
tions: the Original KALY DOR has the Name and Address of the 
Proprietors on the Government Stamp; and the MACASSAR 
~ is distinguished by the Names on the Label of each Bottle, 
in Red— 


* A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, HATTON-GARDEN,’ 
And countersigned, ALEX. ROWLAND, 











ILKS’S COTTON WAREHOUSE, 186, 

REGENT-STREFT, presents to Ladies the facility of pur- 
chasing at one house every article for the work-table, suited to 
all descriptions of plain and ©.,aamental needle-work, Wilks’s 
improved sewing, Moravisa, India, and French cettous, worsteds, 
lamb’s wools, crewe!s, chenilles, purse-twist, tloss, Decker’s and 
other silks, all sizes, colours, and shades, for embroidering, rug- 
work, kuitting, netting, and mending; gold and silver th is 
and braids ; the largest assortment of Berlin patterns in London ; 
German and English canvasses, all widths and comeres Sass 
mens of foreigu needie-work ; Wilks’s improved pins and needles ; 
scissors and tine cutlery; gilt and steel is, tassels, slides, 
snaps, &c. for purses; with every article in stecl, silver, ivory, 
pearl, and tortoise: shell, for the furnishing of work-boxes: Eug- 
lish aud Dutch tapes, plain and diaper. 


WILKS, 186, Regent-street. 





Literature, fine Arts, &c. 


—oos 


Shortly will be published, in 3 vols. small svo. embellished with 
numerous Plates aud Maps, 


T A WL Y._ By Jostan Conver, 


Editor of ‘ The Modern Traveller.’ 


The Modern Traveller ; a Description, Geo- 
graphical, Historical, and Topographical, of the various Countries 
of the Globe; in 30 volames, price 8/. 5s. cloth s. 

*,* New editions of the different countries may be had separate, 
price 5s. 6d. per volume, cloth boards, as under, 

Palestine, 1 vol.—Syria and Asia Minor, 2—Arabia, 1~ 
Egypt, &c. 2—India, 4—Birmah, Siam, &c. 1—Persia and China, 2 
—Turkey, 1—Greece, 2—Russia, 1—Spain and Portugal, 2— 
Africa, 3—United States and Canada, 2—Mexico and G i 
2—Colombia, 1—Peru, 1—Brazil and Buenos Ayres, 2. 

**No work can be found in our language, or any other, equal to 
supply the place of the ‘ Modern Traveller.’ ’—Lilerary Gazette. 

“* We are induced to recommend this work as a very agreeable 
compendium of all that has been brought to light by the enter- 
prise of modern travellers.”—New Monthly Mag. 

** It reflects great credit on the editor for his correct taste, deep 
reading, and patient industry.”’—Foreign Review. 


“ We feel ourselves justified in recommending this work to our 








readers, as being the most 
the kind thet has ever fallen under our notice.” —Astatie Jowrnals 
Printed for JAMES DUNCAN, 87, Paternoster-ro, 
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This day is published, 
HE SECOND VOLUME of MOORE’S 
LIFE of BYRON, with an ORIGINAL WHOLE-LENGTH 
PORTRAIT, engraved in his most finished manner, by Wittiam 

Finven, from a Painting by SANDERS, 
Also, another new and cheap edition, with a Portrait and Iilus- 
trations, 4 pocket vols. 16mo, only 18s. of 

2. The Poetical Works of the Right Hon- 


Lord Byron. 


Nearly ready, printed for the first time to match with the above, 
with 


Pilates, 18mo. 9s. 


3. A Fifthand Sixth Volume of Lord Byron’s 
Works. Containing ‘Hints from Horace,’ ‘ Euglish Bards,’ 
* Werner,’ * Heaven and Earth,’ * Deformed Transformed,’ ‘ The 
Island,’ Sc, &c,; rendering this THE FIRST AND ONLY Com- 
pLere Eprrion ever privted in this country, Don Juan alone 
being omitted. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 


CHEAP SCHOOL EDITIONS OF LATIN AUTHORS. 


1. 

VIRGILIT MARONIS OPERA, ex 

© Editione CHR. G. HEYNE. In Usam Scholarum. Ox- 
ismo. price 3s. 6d. bound. 
2. 


P. Virgilii Maronis Opera, ex Editione Chr. 
G. Heyne. Accedunt Note quadam Anglice scripte. Oxford. 
1smo. price 6s. bound. 


ford, 


3. 
Quinti Horatii Flacci Opera. With a Preface 
on the different kinds of Verse used in the Odes, Edinburgh. 
lsmo, 3s. bound. 


4. 
M. Tullii Ciceronis de Officiis, ad Marcum 


Filliam, Libri tres. Item, Cate Major, Lalius, Paradoxa, et 





FAMILY LIBKARY. 
This day is published, with Plates and a Map, 5s, 
O. XVIII. of The FAMILY LIBRARY ; 


being the VOYAGES and ADVENTURES of the COM- 
PANIONS of COLUMBUS, 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Forming a Sequel to the ‘ Life of Columbus.’ 
No. XVI. Letters on Demonology and 
Witeheraft. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
And No. VIII. ‘The Court and Camp of 


Buowaparte, with a Portrait of TaLLevRAND. 


No. XVII. contains the Life of Bruce the 
Abyssinian Traveller. By Major Head, Author of ‘ Rough Note, 
of some rapid Journies across the Pampas and among the Andes.» 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 





ist of January, No. XIII, 4s, 6d. of the 


AMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY; 

or ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS of the MOST VALUABLE 
GREEK and LATIN CLASSICS: with Biographical Sketches, 
Notes, Portraits, Maps, &c. 4s. 6d. each number, small svo., 
published Monthly. 

Edited, printed, and published by A. J. VALPY, M.A., and sold 
by ali Booksellers. 

* If you desire your son, though no great scholar, to read and 
reflect, itis your duty to place into his hands the best transiations 
of the best Classical Authors.”"—Dr. Parr, 

The selection will include those Authors which may be read by 
both sexes. The twelve nambers already published feoutain— 
Demosthenes, Sallust, Xenophon, Herodotus, Virgil, Piudar, Ana- 
creon, and Tacitus. 

Nos. XVI. and XVII, will comprise Horace, in which will be 
introduced Translations of different parts of the author from the 
ns of Dryden, Pope, Bentley, Swift, Porson, G. Waketield, 
rior, Milton, Denham, Roscommon, Cowley, and Byron; and 
of some of the most eminent Poets of the present day. 

No. XVIL. will comprise Juvenal and Persius, 

ie Author may be purchased separately, at a small advance in 

ee 
me A knowledge of ancient literature has always |been prized as 
a valuable acquisition by men who paid any attention to the cul- 
tivation of their minds; and by those who are unacquainted with 
the dead languages, the work uow before us wust be regarded as 
a treasure of no meau value.”—Guernsey Comet. 

“Among the various works at present published in a similar 
form and at similar intervals of time, Mr. Valpy’s ‘ Family Clas- 
sical Library’ has, perhaps, the greatest claims on the public,”— 
Elgin Couricr. 

“ The * Family Classical Library’ will greatly axsist the classical 
labours of Tutors as well as Pupils.” —Cheltenham Journal. 

“This work, as far as ithas gone, is not surpassed in use, cheap- 





= 





* ness, and elegance, by any similar publication of the day,”— 


United Service Journal, 





This day is published, in 1 vol. foolscap 8vo. price 6s. 
N ONLY S O N. 
A Narrative by the Author of ‘My Early Days,’ ‘ The 
Arrow and the Rose,’ &c, 

“ Its execution is equally felicitous and masterly; the narra- 
tive is everywhere diversified, and an admirable example is pre- 
sented to all orders and conditions of Pareuts, The style in which 
Mr. Kennedy writes is singularly vigorous and eloquent, and his 
descriptions are vivid, without being exaggerated or unnatural.” 
— Atheneum. 

** The tale we think equally beautiful and interesting ; the facts 
have all the simplicity of truth, while style is invested with 
the rich colouring of the imagination.”"—Literary Gazette, 














CHEAP AND ELEGANT MONTHLY PUBLICATIONS, 

r | ‘HE POCKET ALBUM, and Literary 
Scrap Book, embeilished with a Portrait of Lord Broagham, 
from an authentic likeness, and three other engravings. Price 6d, 

The Parisian Gem of Fashion, with four co- 
lovred prints of Paris costumes; an original Letter from Paris, 
ow the state of Society and Fashion in that city, and various other 
articles, Price 6d. 

The Ladies’ Pocket Magazine, embellished 
with the Tame Robin, a splendid engraving, after H. Singleton, 
R.A.; two prints of Loudon Fashious, and a Vignette, Price 6d. 

Published by J. Robins, Bride-court, London. 








CRABB’S DICTIONARY. OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. 
Second edition, in 1 large volume, duodecimo, embeliished with 
530 Cuis, price 9s. boatis, or 12s. in morocco, 

DICTIONARY of GENERAL KNOW- 
LEDGE ; or, an Explanation of Words and Thivgs con- 
nected with the Arts aud Sciences, 
By GEORGE CRABB, A.M. 
The 2d edition, corrected and enlarged. 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside; N. Hailes 
Piccadilly; Bowdery and Kerby, Oxiord-street; RB. Griffin and 

Co, Glasgow ; T. Cumming, Duvlin; andall other Booksellers. 





Scipionis. 12mo. price 2s. 6d. bound. 
4 
5. 
Cornelius Nepos, de Vitis excellentium Im- 


peratorum, Notis et Vocabulario, &c. illustravit G. Ritchie, A.M. 
i8mo, price 3s. bound, 
6 


Cornelii Nepotis Excellentium Imperatorum 
Vite, ‘ad fidem optimorum, exemplorum, denuo castigate. In 
#dibus Valpianis. Price 2s. 6d. 


= 


‘. 

Publii Terentii Afri Comeediw Sex, ad fidem 
Editionis Westerhoviane concinnate. ta Adibus Valpianis. 
Nova Editio. I’rice 3s. 6d. 

8 


Caii Sallustii Crispi qu extant. In /Edibus 
Valpianis. Nova Editio. Price 2s. 6d, bound. 
9. 


Eutropii Historie Romane Breviarium, ab 
urbe condita usque ad Valentivianum et Valentem Augustos: 
necnon Sexti Auretii Vietoris de Viris Mastribus Liber. fo which 
is added a Vocabulary in Latin aud English of all the Words, ex- 
cept the proper Names of Men, Edinburgh. ismo. price 2% 


und. 
10. 


Florilegium Poeticum, ex Operibes Ovidii, 
Tibulli, Propertii, Martialis, &c. in usum Tironum, casiivsimaé 
curi selectum, Editio nova, recognita atque emendata, a G, 
Whittaker, A.M. Iino, price 3s. bound, 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 
This day is published, in 12mo. the tuth edition revised, 
e 4s. Gd. bound, 

The Complete Practical Arithmetician ; con- 
taining several new and useful Improvements, adagted to the 
use of Schools and Private Tuition. By Thomas Keith. 

Loudon: Priated for C. J. G. and F. Rivington; Longman 
and Co,; Whittaker and Co.; Baldwin and Co.; Boosey; 
Hamilton and Co.; J. Dunean; Simpkin and Co.; J. Souter; 
and Houlston and Son; and Wilsons, York, 


Of whom may be had, price 5s. 6d. 


A Key to the above; containing Answers to 
all the Questions, with the Solutions at full length wherever there 
is the smallest appearance of labour or difficulty. To which is 

ded, an Appendix, coutaining a Synopsisof LOGARITHMICAL 
ARITHMETIC, showing their Nature and Use, in the plainest 
manner possible. Also, general Demonstrations of the principal 
Rules in the Arithmetician, The whole forming a comprehensive 
System of Arithmetic, both in Theory and Practice. 





GREEK, 


1. 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, 


HE FUNDAMENTAL WORDS of the 
GREEK LANGUAGE, adapted to the Memory of the Stu- 
dent, by means of Derivations and Derivatives, Passages from 
the Classical Writers, and other Associations. 
By F. VALPY, M.A. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Tn 12mo. price 3s. bound, 
Short Greek Exercises, on an Improved Plan ; 
containing the most useful Rules in Syntat; being a concise In- 
troduction to the Writing of Greek. By the Rev. J. Picquot. 


‘ 
In 8vo. price 12s. 


Greek Grammar, for the Use of Schools. 
Translated from the German of V. Christian Fred, Rost. To which 
is added, an Appendix on Greek Versification, 

“This Grammar is distinguished by lucid arrangement, con- 
ciseness, and fuluess. The yathor judiciously commences with 
Prosody, aud then proceeds to Etymology and Syntax. The sys- 
tem of aceentuation, which is so slightly noticed in Matthiw, he 
explains with the utmost clearness.”’—Monthly Magazine. 


—— 
In 8v0., price 10s. 6d. 


Epigrammata e Purioribus Grace Antho- 
logize Foutibus Hausit. Annotationes Jacobsii, De Busch, et 
aliorum iustruxit : suas subinde Notulas et, Tabulam Scriptorum 
Chrouologicam adjunxit, Joannes Edwards’ A.M. 


5. 
In 8vo. price 6s. 6d. boards, 


schyli Prometheus Vinctus. To which is 
subjoined, a Greek Ordo, a literal Prose Translation, and Notes, 
which contain the derivations of the more abstruse Greek words, 
and explanations of the difficulties of metre, grammar, &c. Op- 
posite each verse of the Chorus is placed the name of the system 
to which it belongs; and the Ellipses of the Greek Text are sup- 
plied in the Ordo. 
, Printed. for WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co. Ave Maria- 
ane, 








PORTRAIT OF THE KING. 
This day is published, price 1s. the Firet Number of a Second 
Series of 


HE IMPERIAL MAGAZINE, and 
Monthly Reeord of Religious, Philosophical, Historical, 
Biographical, ‘Topographical, and General Knowledge, em- 
bracing Literature, Science, and Art. 
Edited by SAMUEL DREW, A.M. 

To perpetuate in the New Series the character which, through 
tweive years, the Imperial Magazine has acquired, uo diligence 
will be omitted, uo expense will be spared. 

In annonneing, therefore, the First Number of the Second 
Series, the Proprietors have great pleasure in informing theit 
numerous Friends and Subscribers, that, by kind permission 
of Mr. Daw, they are enabled to embellish it with an undoubted 
Likeness of His Masesty, Witt1am the Fourts, engraved by 
Mr. Cochran, from a large and beautiful Print, the original of 
which, painted by the late Henry Dawe, Esq. is in the possessivg 
of Her Majesty, the Queen. 

A Portraitof Her Masesty, Queen Apecarpe, will be given 
in an early Number of the same Volume; both Portraits will be 

led teresting Memoirs, derived from the most aur 





thentic sources. 
London: FISHER, SON, and Co, 38, Newgate-strect. 





Just published, by EFF'NGHAM WILSON, 88, Royal Exchange. 
In 1 vol, 12mo0, price 4s. 6d. boards, 


HE FOREIGNER’S ENGLISH 
CONJUGATOR, 
By JUSTIN BRENAN, 

No fewer thanseven different languages, exclusive of English, 
are here put in requisition, to illustrate our Conjugators, but 
most particularly sHALLand WILL, with their derivatives SHOULD 
and wouLp, which have hitherto proved such stumbling-blocks to 
the foreigner. Itis presumed that this work will much encourage 
strangers to learn our language, as its chief difficulties are now 
explained in that clear and familiar manner for whick the author 
is so distinguished. 

Also by the same Author, 3d edition, price 4s. 


Composition and Punctuation familiarly ex- 

plained, for those who have neglected the study of Grammar. 

This popular work is now re-produced, with very important 
attractions. Not ouly is every article rev ised with great attention, 
but so much has been added, that the present edition may be con- 
sidered as almost a new work, 

“ This is aplain, useful, sensible, little treatise; does its author 
credit; will well repay attention; avd has owr strong rtecom- 
meudation.”—Lilerary Gazette. 


Also, price 2s, 


Utility of Latin Discussed, for the considera- 
tiow of parents, or those who have influence in the direction of 
juvenile education. 

In this little treatise, the important subject of classical alility is 
placed in an original and highly interesting point of view, and 
entirely (ree from the prejudices that are usually brought in aid 
of sich discussions, 

“* We are happy in having another opp ity of pliment- 
ing the author of * Composition and Punctuation,’ on a work 
which, unlike many of the present day, contains mutium in parvo, 
iu which, in short, good sense, and practical uiility, are in an im- 
mense ratio to its size and pages.”—Edinburgh Literary Journ, 





















Just pnblished,and to be had of al! Dooksellers, price 2s. 6d. 


AST INDIA MAGAZINE; 
MONTHLY REGISTER for BRITISH INDIA, 
for JANUARY. 


or, 
No. 2 


Contents: The Bengal Army—Company’s Export Trade— 
Slavery carried on by the Bombay Governweut—Military Remi- 
hi-cences — Emigration to New Holland—Human Sacritices— 
Sketches of Anglo-Lndian’Society—Extension of Trade to Southern 
Iudia—My Unele in India—Critical Notices—Cor: Jenee 
from India—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society, &c.—Trials of the 
Bank of Bengal versus the United Company, and of Lieut. 
Campbell for Murder—Affairs of Palmer and Co.—Salaries of 
India Law Officerx—Grand Jury Presentment relative to the 

mbay Government recruiting their Navy by Slaves from Africa 
—Summary of ail the latest News from India, &c.—Dissection of 
a Mummy at the Royal Asiatic Society—Digest of European News 
for the Mouth, &c. &e. 


2? All Communications to be sent (post paid) to Mr. ALEx- 
ANDER, 1, Cornhiil, 





CRITICAL NOTICES, FROM THE LONDON PRESS, OF 
NUMBER I. 

“* The present Number is satisfactory, as affording evidence 
that the work will be conducted with spirit and ability, with 
liberality and fairness. We have not, indeed, met with an article 
in it which smacked either of bad taste or bad spirit, while in all 
of them there will be found that abundance of information which 
forms the surcst foundation of goud writing.” —Morning Adv. 


“* A new contemporary, and one addressed to a subject which 
we have long wondered shoukl have been suffered to remaia in 
obscurity. The immense stake, if worth playing for, was surely 
worth the trouble of being fairly argued.”—Literary Gazette. 


The matter is well written, admirably selected, and excel- 
lently arranged.” —United Kingdom. 


“ The first Number of the East [India Magazine contains several 
well-written articles; a tone of temper, moderation, and sound 
argument pervades them all.”"—Weekly Times. 


* Among the contents are an ably-written paper on the East 
India Question,—a question of peculiar importance at the present 
momeut.””—Intelligence. 


“ The East India Magazine, of which the first Number has just 
red, contains much valuable information with respect to 
india.” —Sunday mes. 


“* The connexions of our countrymen with individuals in the 
Oriental Settlements are so extensive and so general, that it can- 
not fail to be interesting.”"—John Bull. 


“* We are much pleased with the opening Number of this Mis- 
celiany, which assumes a manly, clear, and unsophisticated tone, 
So far as we can see, it will espouse the liberal side of Fast India 
politics, but with the calmness of tone and attention to locality 
and circumstances which the critical nature of British sway in 
India so imperiously demaads,”—Glode and Traveller, 
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NEW BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
1. OORE’S LIFE of BYRON, complete 
in 2 Vols. 4to., with beautiful Portrait. 


2. The Life and Correspondence of Admiral 
Rodney. Edited by his Son- ~~ =" waler -General , Mandy. 
With a Portrait, 2 vols. 4to. 2 





P , 


y. 

“* To the nee of history, to the nautical odin, to the states- 
man, and to t he a this work will be a valuable. 
The most i It brings before us 
many national events and celebrated - BAA with all the 
distinctness of a yesterday’s narrative. These volumes have 
aGorded us unmixed pleasure.” —Sunday Times. 


3. Adventures of Giovanni Finati, in various 
Countries of the East. Edited by William John Bankes, Esq., 
2 yols. fc. 8v0, 145. 

“It is long since we have met with so eventful and interest- 
ing a narative.”’"—Lilerary Gazette. 


4. On the Progress of Society. By Dr. Ha- 
al 


milton, of Aberdeen, Author of, ‘ An Essay on the National Debt.’ 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


5. Causes of the Failure of the Military at 


Paris. ab an Officer of the French Guards. Second edition. 
vo. 3S. 





rate and ~~ figuaaliaeae relation of those events.” 
United Servi ice Journa 

“ Decidedly the an interesting ay my that has hitherto 
been published, upon those celebrated three days which over- 
turned a throne and changed a dynasty. It <7, t to form part 
of the library of every one who wishes to know and preserve the 
history of the time in which he lives.”"—Blackwood’s Magazine, 
January 1831. 


6. A German Grammar on a New Principle, 
calculated to facilitate ag acquirement of the Language by the 
English Student. By Dr. Becker. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

7. Three Lectures on Wages, and on the 
Effects of Absenteeism, Machinery, and War; with a Preface on 
the Causes and Remedies of the Present Disturbances ; delivered 
before the University of Oxford, in Easter Term 1830. By Nassau 
W. Senior, Magd. Coll., A.M., late Professor of Political Eco- 

momy. Second edition. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

8. Family Library, No. 18.—The Voyages 

panions of Columbus. By the Author 
of the ‘Sketch Dook, ‘ 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie-street. 








This day is published, in 3 vols. 12mo. price 18s. 
LLAN M‘DOUGAL; or, Scenes in the 
ninsula, 
By a MILITARY OFFICER. 
Printed fur A. K. NEWMAN and Co. London. 
Where may be had, just reprinted, 
Duke of Clarence, a Romance, by E. M. F., 
4 vols. 2d edition, 1/. 
Cicely; or, the Rose of Raby, a Ri e, 4 


THE ATHENAUM. 














UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF THE KING. 
Imperial 8vo. 3s.; ditto, India Proofs, 5s.; royal 4to. India 
Proofs, 7s. to From Paintings by Sir T. Lawrence, Sir M. A. 
Shee, Sir W. Beechey, Jackson, Phillips, Hoppner, Copley, 
Howard, Owen, Hayter, &c. 


HE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 

of ILLUSTRIOUS and EMINENT PERSONAGEsS, parti- 

cular! ee Nineteenth Century. With Memoirs, by W, JERDAN, 
. FS.A. &e. 

Each Part contains Three Portraits, mostly selected from the 
finest Original Paintings in 5) Fy? of his Majesty, the 
— . eal and Public ies ; and engraved in the most 

ni style. 

“ The nineteenth Number of this valuable and interesting pub- 
lications contains Portraits of Viscount Goderich, Professor Por- 
son, and the Honourable Agar Ellis, The work is, we believe, 
completely established in omg ® at, and we know of none 
that better deserves it.”— Monthly, Dec. 1830, 

No. XX. contains the Duke of KENT, Earl of HAREWOOD, 
and Archdeacon NARES. 

No. XXI. contains “eed avast of ANGLESEY (after the Ori- 
ginal of Sir Thomas Lawrgnc Eari of CARLISLE (after the 
Original of Jackson); and Sir "JOHN FRANKLIN, Capt. R.N. 
(from an Original Painting by W. Derby). 

No. XXII. will contain a Portrait and Memoir of the late Right 
Honourable W. HU SKISSON, engraved from the original, nainted 
for John Gladstone, Esq. of Liverpest, by J. Graham, Esq. of 
, a three months pi io Mr.H 's d 





Portraits on large paper, for framing or the porte-feuille, 
price 3s. each, 

Persons wishing to subscribe for the work can commence with 
No. I., or have the whole hitherto published delivered at once, as 
most agreeable. 

London: Fisher, Son, and Co.; Colnaghi and Co.; Moon, 
Boys, and Graves; Whittaker, Treacher, and Co.; &c 





Just — the 4th edition, in 3 vols. 18mo. price 12s. 


I Cc O N I Cc S; 
4 oF, 3 BEST WORDS of the BEST AUTHORS. With 
the Authorities given. 

Edited by JOHN TIMBS. 

“ The title of this book is so rt as almost to render expla” 
nation superfluous. It is one whic! be taken up occasionally? 
aud a little of it read_with pleasure cen profit: it is the result of 
a =e — reading, assisted by anice perception of merit.” 
—, min 

“There. is a world of wit and wisdom in these three little 
volumes.”’—Literary Gazette. 

S. W. SUSTENANCE, 162, Piccadilly. 





In January, 1851, will be published, in a 8vo. bound in 
crimson silk, price 8s 
T ‘HE ROYAL REGISTER, Genealogical 
and Historic: for 1831, Comprising 
The Sovereign and Minor Princes of Europe, with the living 
Members of their respective Families. 
The. Ministers A State of the different Powers, and the Corps 





vols. 4th edition, 1/. 


Pilgrim of the Cross, by E. Helme, 4 vols. 
2d edition, 14. 

Bride and no Wife, by H. R. Mosse, 4 vols. 
2d edition, 1/. 2s. 

Secrets in every Mansion, 5 
1. 108. 

St. Margaret’s Cave, by E. Helme, 4 vols. 
34 edition, 1. 


Grasville Abbey, a Romance, 8 vols. 2 edit. 15s. 


vols. 2d edition, 





The best Sunday Paper for Families. Price 7d. 
THE INTELLIGENCE, 
HE Proprietors of The INTELLIGENCE 


Sunday Newspaper, which is rapidly rising in circulation 
bez to announce that, in addition ay | ne pananene talented 
Writers already engaged on that Paper, they have now com- 

jeted arrangements for the regular buti thi 
of the most celebrated wits and humourists of the day. 
Asevery subject of an immoral or indecent tendency is care- 
pt someon from the columns of The Intelligence, it is, with- 
in, the best Sunday Paper for family circles. The 
chlect the Propr ietors is to address the undersianding, to fur- 
nish pie bt iby harniless humour, or innocent pleasauiry, and 
to sa aeeeaad early and correct i ofevery i 








g 
The re a is the largest thirty-two column Sunday Paper 
Office, 17, Catherine-stree! 


t, Strand. 
Orders received by all am enn in Town or Country. 
A Saturday Edition is published for post. ” 





Just published, in 18mo. with Engravings, 4s. 6d. 
’ half. bound, 58, handsomely 


HE EXCITEMENT; or, a Book to induce 
Young People to read, for 1831. Containing remarkable 
appearances in nature, signal preservations, and such incidents 
as are particularly fitted to arrest the youthful mind. 
WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co. Ave M: London ; 
and WAUGH and INNES, Edinburgh.” ne 





THE MIRROR, 


V oO. OL. XVI. of this popular MISCELLANY 
jay published, with Fifteen whole- fliustrations, 
and Twenty. red other Engravings—many of them from original 


the N 
Facts, and recreative Reading. a a ae 


Part 103, with Ti ie i 
wan —= aT itle, Index, &c. completing 


Vol. I. to XV. ‘ - 
om. = L. to price 41. 1s. 6d. boards, half 
JOHN LIMBIRD, 143, Strand. 








each Court, 
Seatanden ond iene of the Great European Reigning 
OUses, 
: “By PETER JOSEPH BURKE. 
* London : JENNINGS and CHAPLIN, 62, Cheapside. 





DR. JOHNSON ON INDIGESTION, 


N ESSAY on INDIGESTION, or MOR- 
BID SENSIBILITY of the STOMACH and BOWELS, as 
the proximate Cause, or characteristic Condition of Dys epsia, 
Nervous Irritability, Mental Despondeucy, Hypochondriacism, 
and many other Ailments, with an improved Method of ‘Treat: 
meut, medicinal and dietetic. Towhich are added, Observations 

on the Diseases and Regimen of Invalids, &e. 

By JAMES JOHNSON, M.D. 
Physician Extraordinary to the King. 
Sixth edition, enlarged, price 6s. 6d. boards, 
Published by T. and G. UNDERWOOD, 32, Fleet-street; and 
S. HIGHLEY, 174, Fleet-street. 








Published this day, in crown 8vo. with Engravings, price 5s. 6d.; 
or on large tinted em with India Proofs aud Etchings, price 
1M. 1s. extra board: 


UCTOR VINDOGLADIENSIS an His- 


torical and Descriptive Guide to the Town of Wimborne 
Minster, Dorsetrhire. 


By the Rev. PETER HALL, M.A. 


London: W. PICKERING, Chancery-lane; and M. A. NAT- 
TALI, Tavistoc k-street, Covent-garden. 





Just published, in 8vo. price Is. 


EMARKS on the PRESENT DIS- 
TRESSES of the POOR. 
By ny B. LAW, D.D. &c. &e. 
“Lord hop of Bath and Wells. 
London: Printed yyy 7 RODWELL, 46, New Bond-street ; 
-_ Messrs. RIVINGTON, St. Paul’s Charch- -yard and Waterloo- 
place. 





In 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated with a fine a from a Drawing 
by Wivell, price 15s. 


HE LIFE and TIMES of his late ree 
GEORGE the FOURTH; with Anecdot 
Persons of the last Fifty Years. 
By the Rev. GEC .° ® CROLY, A.M. 

“* The portraits of the Prince's friends are in the best style, and 
sketched with impartial freedom. Fox, Burke, Sheridan, Erskine 
Curran, were of the splendid alaxy and the characteristics of 
each are well preserved in Mr. Croly’s pages.”—Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 

“ Mr. Croly is not merely a fine writer, but a very powerful 
one. His outline is as bold and broad as his colours are As pele i . 
He writes like a man well acquainted with his subject, and 
dent in the strength of his opinion.””—Eclectic Review, 


JAMES DUNCAN, Paternoster-row. 











KENNEDY’S ARROW AND ROSE. 
2d edition, in demy 6vo. price 6s. boards, 


HE ARROW and the ROSE; with other 


Poems. 
By WILLIAM KENNEDY, 
Author of ‘ Fitful Fancies,’ * An Only Son,’ &c. 

“ He is full of strong feelings and good conceptions, Manli- 
ness and sincerity are the great characteristics of his <— He 
writes like a man of good muscle; he strikes his idea on —y 
at once, and then proceeds to another. He is no admirer of or- 
nament. He uses the good old language of England—thrilling as 
it is, and full of home power—and his thoughts stand in it strong 
and sturdy, like the bristleson the back of the fretted porcupine.” 
—Edinburgh Literary Journal. 

“*Nortu. There, James, is an eansatingly queetel, elegant, 
on} little poem, ‘The Arrow and t —Black- 

Magazine. 

“ The ‘ Arrow and the Rose’ has amply justified our high opi- 
nion of his talents. The lesser pos of this beautiful volume 
are d by rit.””—Atheneum. 

“ This delightful volume aa a credit to the first poet of 
our age, and cannot fail to win for its deservin, author the meed 
of present praise and long-enduring fame.’’—Cheltenham Journ, 

“A splendid effort of Mr. Kennedy's genius.”—Glasgow 
Courier, 

“ Mr. Kennedy is manifestly a poet of Nature’s workmanship. 
He effects the difficult achievement of blending majesty with 
simplicity of diction.”—Elgin Courier. 


“ The * Arrow = the Rose’ is worthy of the author’s previous 
reputation. The poem abounds with beautifully-wrought pas- 
sages, as well as or real poetic grandeur.” —Belfast News Letter. 

“ Whether he breathes aspirations of ry or chaunts a song of 
peril and of strife, he is sure to touch the affections, or rouse 
a daring energies of the soul. His mind is essentially fc, 

he err phe vse in giving forth with strength and spirit his 
wa bold and ing conceptions.’’—Belfast Northern Whig. 

“* Manly nai — with a spice of humour and satire.”"— 
Monthly Magazin 

“ The pmcmorml which his previous volume excited have 
been fully justified by the elegant publication now before us, The 
— of the first love of the renowned Henry of Navarre is told 

true minstrel manner.”—New Monthly Magazine. 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 








Just published, the 6th edition, 6s. 6d. 


VIDENCE of the TRUTH of the CHRIS- 
TIAN RELIGION, derived from the literal fulfilment of 
PROPHECY; particularly as illustrated by the History of the 
Jews, and by the Discoveries of recent Travellers. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER KEITH, 
Minister of St. Cyrus, Kincardineshire. 
WAUGH and INNES, Edinburgh; and WHITTAKER, TREA- 
CHER, and Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 





Just published. ———y by express permission to Her Most 
Excellent Majesty Queen Adelaide, 


HE R EMEMBRANCE, edited by 
Anya HOMAS ROSCOE, Esq. Author of the ‘Landscape 


The ‘Embellishments consist of a Portrait of The Quren, en- 
graved in the very best manner, in line, by F. Engleheart, from 
a Miniature, painted for Her Majesty, by Mrs. Green; together 
with 11 other Plates from designs by the most emineut Artists. 

coo the Contributors to the Work will be found some of the 
names of the most distinguished living writers, and particularly 
of eminent fem ves. 

The volume will be bound in arabesque morocco, of an appro- 
priate design, price 10s. 6d. A few copies are taken off in crown 
8vo. same size as the ‘ Keepsake’ and ‘ Landscape Annual,’ with 
India proof impressions of the Plates, price 1/. 1s. 


London: JENNINGS aud CHAPLIN, 62, Cheapside. 





In a few days will be published, 


HE CHILDREN in the WOOD, : price 2s. 3 
or on India papers price 4s.; illustrated with eight ex- 
pee} finished Wood-cuts from Drawings by Harvey, and — 
graved by Thompson, Nesbit, S. Williams, Jackson, a! ‘Bransto 
and Wright. 
London: JENNINGS and CHAPLIN, 62, Cheapside. 





Now ready, 
HE WAY OF THE WORLD. 
the Author ‘ of De Lisle,’ &c. 
“ We prefer this to the oa oe former works.”"—Lit. Gazette, 


“ The Author of * De Lisle’ ofonud powers of 
thought, with a Soe — accuracy of soany of ebeere ation of a very 
extraordinary kind.”"— 

CHARTLEY “TH a PATA ise. 
yac ib 





“ This is a valuable novel.”—Spectator. 
“The author developes a deep ledge of human nature.” 


—Atlas. 
THE CHANCERY-SUIT; 
A Comedy, ~ bee Acts. By R. B. Peake, Esq. Now ‘performing 
the Theatre Royal, € ovent Garden. 
TH E "GAME OF LIF E.—In 2 vols. 
“ Strong and vivid pictures of actual life.””"—Literary Gazette. 
THE LOST HEIR.—In 3 vols, 

“ This story is an excellent one.”—Literary Gazette. 
TALES OF THE FIVE SENSES. 
Edited by the Author of ‘ The Col legians,’ fee. 

“* Avaluableand ining volame.””"—Uni i 
Printed for EDWARD BULL, New Public ‘Subscription 
Library, 26, Holles-street, Cavendish -square. 











London: J. HotmeEs, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 


Published every Saturday at the ATHENAUM OFFICE, 7, 
CATHERINE STREET, Strand, by J. LECTION ; and sold by 
E. Wixson, 88, Royal Exchange; W. , RICHMOND. 116, a 
Street; Pertues and Besser, FS iam! Pra 
Barry, ppv nay FLeiscueR, Lelpsig Guar and Bowes, 
Boston, Ame! a in 
Town and Coantey--Price 8d. unstamped ; 1s, stamped; or 
in Monthly Parts (in a wrapper.) 








Adverti ts, and C for the Editor (post paid 
te be forwarded to the Ofice as above. 
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